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N. OW that war is declared in Europe the need for cur- 
rent, objective analysis of propaganda is of vital importance to Americans if we are to serve America’s 
best interests. Responsibility for this rests squarely upon the shoulders of our adult-minded, critically-think- 
ing citizens. 

Our monthly bulletins will reveal the sources, agencies and subtle techniques used in the propaganda 
that floods us - fon warring capitals of Europe; as well as from within the United States. 

President Roosevelt, in his fireside talk of September 3rd, warned the American people to beware of 
those who “talk in terms of glittering Yer wncosngl and urged “the utmost caution to distinguish between 
accepted, verified fact on the one hand and mere rumor on the other.” 

In his message to the National Youth Administration on September 7th he emphasized the need for 
straight thinking in order to make sure that the youth of this country will not succumb to false propaganda 
and urged the establishment of “‘citadels of truth.” 

To help the intelligent citizen defend himself against false propaganda and serve as a “citadel of truth” 
in this crisis in Europe the Institute will endeavor to determine the true and false in propagandas ema- 


ators and Economists Comment O nating from the capitals of warring nations, and from within our 
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Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University, says: ‘‘We are A ’ ginning wit the c ent issue, and receive 
finding your Institute and its materials of major importance REE a copy of The Fine Art of Propaganda—A Study of 











to us.’ — 
The Fine Art of Propaganda, which you will receive FREE Father Coughlin . Speeches. ss 
Cae sour See % FEES A SALT The supply of this analytical document of the Propagan- 
Souda Geamamaniaeaee taiieien the Andean outele. dist Priest’s impassioned speeches, is limited, so send in the 
It is factual, unbiased, revealing, intensely interesting. coupon now to assured of your copy. 
_— A FREE September Bulletin may be had for the asking. 
It describes the Institutes study program and lists the pub- 
NALYSIS lications of special interest to classroom teachers, high schools, 
i PROPAGANDA A : 
ia) THE INSTITUTE FOR i colleges and adult study groups. Send for it today. 
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While They Last A Non-Profit Educational Organization 
Dept. D, 130 Morningside Drive, New York 
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and Special Reports. Also send FREE the Fine Art of Propaganda 
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THE WAR AND TEACHING 


AR in Europe must bring a special 
Weisopeintment to the thousands 

of educators who have tried for 
twenty years to promote the cause of peace 
and international understanding. And it 
must be recalled that not all of these have 
been found in the United States. 

To those who have worked in such organ- 
izations as the League of Nations Associa- 
tion or the Foreign Policy Association, who 
have sponsored student exchanges, courses 
and units in international relations, and 
who have hoped that the study of history 
and current affairs might advance peace and 
lead to the abandonment of force, the events 
of the past ten years have brought increas- 
ing cause for discouragement. The out- 
break of war in Europe is simply the latest 
in a long series of reversions to armament 
and warfare. 


RE, then, the lessons of the World War 
A forgotten, the efforts of educators for 
peace, and the cause of international co- 
operation all lost? We can at least hope that 
it is still too early to say—hope that the ap- 
parent reluctance of leaders in England and 
France to accept responsibility for entering 
another war reflects a deep-rooted aversion 
on the part of their peoples to such blood- 
shed and waste. Surely the war has begun 
in soberness and with a sense of the suffer- 
ing to come. Surely every effort has been 
made to convince the great radio audience 
of this and other countries that it could not 
be averted. Surely the democracies have 
made no flamboyant appeals of a national- 


istic or chauvinistic nature. Perhaps these 
facts testify to the effectiveness of some of 
the educational efforts of the past twenty 
years, and can provide some encouragement 
to those who, defeated in their immediate 
objective, still hope for long-time gains. 


OME other advances may be anticipated. 
The flow of war propaganda has begun 
long since. This time, however, it must be 
directed at populations that are, in part at 
least, more sophisticated than those of a 
generation ago. That will not mean the 
abandonment of propaganda—far from it—, 
but it may change the nature of the tech- 
niques and appeals employed. The democ- 
racies have a convenient devil, as had the 
Allies in 1914-1918, and Poland now plays 
the heroic role formerly assigned to 
Belgium. Already issues are being simplified 
and dramatized accordingly. But it may 
be harder to indict a whole people, to use 
manufactured or exaggerated atrocity 
stories effectively, or to rally support with 
glittering slogans. It may even prove more 
difficult to write hatreds and national 
selfishness into a “final” settlement, and 
easier to set up an international state com- 
petent to deal vigorously with political and 
economic sore spots and with conditions 
and events that might lead on to war. 


EANWHILE the war and its issues 
must occupy a conspicuous place in 
social studies teaching. As is frequently the 
case in the study of current events, we will 
be handicapped by incomplete information 
—and handicapped more, perhaps, by mis- 
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information and the synthetic coloring of 
our news. But we and our classes have a 
case study in warfare and its effects, a need 
as well as an opportunity to weigh the war 
news, and new motivation for the study of 
modern history, of geography, of economic 
forces, and of political controls. 


NE effect of the war will surely need 
©) special attention—the threat to dem- 
ocratic procedures and institutions. Even 
if the war is waged by democracies and in 
the name of democracy, heavy centraliza- 
tion of authority is inescapable. And if, as 
again is inevitable, peace is followed by in- 
flation, depression, and general disillusion- 
ment—all familiar post-war phenomena—, 
the threat to democracy becomes especially 
great. The cause of democracy must be 
fought as hard in classrooms as on battle- 
fields. However neutral we may succeed 
in remaining so far as armed conflict is con- 
cerned, we can not afford to neglect any 
opportunity for the effective presentation 
of the nature and merits of democratic in- 
stitutions, whose severe testing must con- 
tinue through many years to come. 


ERHAPS too, as we teach the history of 
Poe western civilization we can attempt 
to identify and analyze the factors that 
threaten its existence, hoping that the 
prophets who have told us that civilization 
can not survive another great war are 
wrong, and that from the conflict just be- 
gun there may come new gains and strength 
to save civilization and democracy from 
jeopardy far into the future. 

ERLING M. HunT 


NEW FRONTIERS IN PROPAGANDA 


N 1937 the National Council for the So- 
| cial Studies published a compilation of 
the pioneer work of social studies teachers 
in its Seventh Yearbook, “Education Against 
Propaganda.” The yearbook opened up for 
all teachers an important area for demo- 
cratic education. The greatest compliment 
which the work has received has been the 


fact that teachers in practically every sub- 
ject field have made the study of propaganda 
a part of their work. Miss Violet Edwards, 
educational director of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, basing her report 
upon the work of four hundred high school 
and junior college teachers in the Institute’s 
experimental study program in propaganda 
analysis, summarizes some recent develop- 
ments as follows: 


Three years ago the study of propaganda in schools 
was largely confined to classes in the social studies, 
Such study was frequently a unit in fusion courses in 
problems of democracy. The general objectives were 
stated in terms of awareness of propaganda, teaching 
the student to detect propaganda, or building up re- 
sistance to propaganda as citizens and consumers. 

During the past year study of propaganda has entered 
into practically all areas of secondary education. Espe- 
cially is this true of English—oral and written composi- 
tion, literature, dramatics, and public speaking. Sig- 
nificant also are approaches to semantics through the 
study of words and the emotional overtones of written 
accounts, Art and music have been added as areas for 
experimental work in propaganda analysis. In home 
economics and in the social studies objectives have 
changed from the negative approaches of resistance, to 
positive approaches of understanding and use in the 
solution of individual and social problems. Mathematics 
has been added, and work in the physical sciences is 
now going forward. 


These paragraphs reflect the rapid 
changes working in secondary education as 
the high school grows into a mass institu- 
tion for general education. The new 
emphasis on the emotional growth of the 
child to maturity brings new viewpoints to 
the problem. The use of community re- 
sources, another pioneer approach from the 
social studies field, calls attention to the 
milieu in which the pupil and teacher live, 
plan, and work. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis in 
a bulletin on “Propaganda in the Schools” 
summarizes the situation as follows: 

The commencement day speaker who orates, “You, 
dear children, are the hope of America, the citizens 
of tomorrow” really is telling only half the story. For 
our youngsters are not only “the hope of America” but 
the hope of virtually every pressure group in America, 


to boot. “Citizens of tomorrow” will vote on national 
defense and foreign policy; they will vote on laws to 





*Violet Edwards, “Report of a Two-Year Experi- 
mental Study in Propaganda Analysis.” New York: In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis. 
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regulate business, and laws to regulate agriculture, laws 
affecting labor, and laws to help the aged, the infirm. 
And with their dollars they will buy automobiles, 
cigarettes, and ice boxes. As might be expected, in every 
state, in every city, town, and village, there are those 
who hope that our citizens of tomorrow will vote and 
buy “right.” And they petition and protest, they lobby 
and demonstrate, putting all the pressure at their 
command on school teachers and school executives to 
indoctrinate the youngsters with the “right ideas.” * 


The teacher must be a guide to maturity if 
children are to progress through the various 
stages of their development and to become 
adults with purpose and direction in a com- 
munity atmosphere of conflicting propa- 
gandas. 


OR has the study of propaganda stood 

still during the last three years. 
Scholars and publicists in increasing num- 
bers have turned their attention to the study 
of semantics, the task of evaluating movies 
and radio, the work of adapting the scien- 
tific method for lay use, and many other 
phases of analysis. Articles in Social Educa- 
tion have reported many of these develop- 
ments from the laboratory and the teaching 
field. There is a need for organizing these 
widespread developments in order to bridge 
the gap between the teacher and the expert. 
In another section of her report Miss Ed- 
wards calls attention to this phase of the 
problem: 

There is a great need for a central clearing house for 
reporting upon experimental activities in the field of 
general education. Particularly is this true, teachers 
report, in areas of consumer education, family relation- 


ships, and in critical study of the motion picture, news- 
paper, magazines, current books, and radio.® 


HE teacher’s problem is further compli- 

cated by growth in number and scope of 
today’s conflicting propagandas and by the 
increasing speed of their communication, 
as well as by the increasing complexity of 
social, economic, and psychological factors 
which underlie these propagandas. More- 
over, the cruder attempts to influence pub- 





* Propaganda Analysis, “Propaganda in the Schools.” 
New York: Institute for Propaganda Analysis, May 1, 
1939. 


® Violet Edwards, loc. cit. 


lic opinion have given way to more refined 
techniques, and propaganda agencies with 
similar goals have merged their forces to 
work through interlocking channels of 
communication, playing subtly upon folk- 
ways and mores to establish value systems 
which are favorable to their groups. Groups 
have multiplied, bringing more widely 
varied programs into the arena, while tech- 
nology and art reach increasing numbers 
of people with more ingenious appeals. 
Through columns of the press, articles in 
magazines, and entertainment programs in 
movies and radio run pervasive appeals for 
the individual’s support as a citizen and his 
buying power as a consumer. 

To increase the complexity of under- 
standing contemporary social problems, 
American foreign policy and many of our 
domestic issues have become entwined in 
the “white war” of propaganda which has 
been raging in Europe. International 
broadcasts and electrical transcriptions now 
bring us the appeals of the master propa- 
gandists of Europe. As Americans now face 
“the next war” the lessons of the campaign 
of propaganda which eventually brought 
us into the world conflict in 1917 are re- 
viewed. But these lessons from the past may 
prove inadequate unless they are supple- 
mented by an investigation of present 
trends. In his book Propaganda in the Next 
War, Captain Sidney Rogerson states, 
‘Propaganda must always be based on truth, 
even though it may twist this, especially by 
implication.”* But the last two decades have 
witnessed the development of mechanized 
war and totalitarian government. It seems 
that basic ideas about propaganda have also 
changed. In “Spain: A Case Study,” a bulle- 
tin of Propaganda Analysis, the following 
analysis appears: 

Surprisingly enough, now that General Franco is the 
undisputed master of Spain, his supporters are openly 
admitting—even boasting in fact, that much of what 
they wrote and said was untrue. Adolf Hitler, in Mein 
Kampf has discussed at length the power of the direct 


lie—the whopper—in propaganda; and Marshal de 
Bono’s history of the Ethiopian invasion (which ap- 


‘London: Geoffrey Bles, 1938, p. 82. 
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peared shortly after Italy’s victory was assured) goes 
Mein Kampf one better, citing instance after instance 
to prove just how successful lying can really be.® 
This complete shift in base is disturbing 
to Americans from a domestic point of view. 
We are not sure that it isn’t “later than we 
think.” As the Dies Committee slowly in- 
vestigates American organizations with 
totalitarian connections the raucous voice 
of race hatred is heard in our own country. 
What will be the influence of such propa- 
gandas on American youth barred from 
work and marriage by the depression? 


“““F"HESE are new challenges to the teachers 
of the social studies. We pioneered the 
propaganda field, but there is always danger 
that the pioneer will remain on the old 
ground while new groups push the frontier 
line far ahead. The new problems which 
face American democracy are emerging. 
One of these is the question of ethics in 
propaganda. The answer to this question 
must come from the schoolroom where 
pupils and teachers, working with various 
canons of ethics set up by adult groups in 
their communities, translate them into their 
own experiences of sportsmanship and fair 
play. Group thinking and living under 
adult guidance in the cross-currents of real 
problems will develop citizens who under- 
stand themselves and the world in which 
they live. The sense of security which such 
understanding brings is the foundation for 
democratic living. Americans want to re- 
tain freedom of speech and of the press. 
They still expect the schools to provide new 
citizens who will make that freedom possible 
in a world characterized by increasing com- 

plexity and more widespread conflict. 

HowarD CUMMINGS 
Clayton, Missouri 


THE CONTINUING CHALLENGE 


<P HE lack of interest in, and information 
regarding, civic affairs on the part of a 
large portion of the people constitutes a 





5 Propaganda Analysis, July 1, 1939. 


real danger to efficient self-government. 
Rarely does even one-half of the enfran- 
chised voters exercise the right of suffrage. 
No greater contribution can be made to 
society by the schools than the inculcation 
of civic interest and civic information in 
all who come under their influence. To do 
less would be to fail in the fundamental 
purpose for which the schools were estab- 
lished.” 

So again an important report—this time 
Education in the Forty-eight States, pre- 
pared for President Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Committee on Education—restates a major 
—perhaps the major—purpose of social 
studies instruction in a democratic state. It 
underlies, and should not be forgotten in, 
all our discussions of curriculum organiza- 
tion, teaching procedures, and incidental 
aims. As Dr Payson Smith and Dr Frank 
Wright survey and analyze American edu- 
cation today—at all levels, in many different 
aspects, for many special groups—they 
touch on some of the difficulties in develop- 
ing general civic competence. Unequal 
financial support, lack of sufficient variety 
and flexibility of opportunity, neglect of 
Negro education in some areas, the demand 
for rapid and expensive expansion of the 
school program to meet new needs, and 
an underpaid and undertrained staff—all 
these have placed heavy strain on the pro- 
gram of preparation for democratic citizen- 


ship. 


NE related excerpt from this illumi- 
nating survey may be of interest to 
social studies teachers. In discussing current 
tendencies in secondary education, the 
authors note “the development of teaching 
methods and materials that give first im- 
portance to training in the duties of citizen- 
ship. The secondary school is assuming its 
responsibility to give youth an understand- 
ing of the meaning of democracy, its cost, 
and its individual and social implications” 
(pp. 39°40). 
ERLING M. HunT 
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Social Education in Slum Areas 


CHARLES STANTON PARKER 





a Ee 


ISEASE breeds disease. Vice and filth 
D grow where vice and filth abound. 

Ignorance flourishes in such surround- 
ings, and maintains the blight. Poverty 
settles where the city is darkest. Lazy, shift- 
less, broken hulks of humanity bring into 
the world infants among whom mortality is 
high, in an environment where those who 
die are often more fortunate than those who 
live to fill the jail houses, occupy free beds 
in the hospitals, or exist hopelessly on 
charity or semi-charity. Even the decent, 
here through force of circumstance or be- 
cause of mental or physical incapacity, can 
hardly survive and develop into self- 
respecting citizens. What are the implica- 
tions for education of the thousands of 
children who live in the slums, and to whom 
the daily labor and much of the spare time 
of many teachers is devoted? 

Let us consider the surroundings and 
needs of some six hundred of these un- 
fortunates who attend the Twelfth District 
School in the western end of the slums of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. What are the social and 








As we try to identify education with 
growth in effective and rounded citi- 
zenship, the special problems of slum 
areas force themselves on our atten- 
tion. This powerful account of condi- 
tions with which all too many teachers 
are familiar, together with realistic 
analysis and suggestions, comes from 
the principal of an e!ementary school 
in Cincinnati. 


























economic facts that affect the daily life of 
these children? What is the background of 
their heritage? 

What are the principles that govern 
teaching, and what is the philosophy that 
guides the regular and special teachers 
whose business it is to develop a sound, in- 
telligent citizenry from these underpriv- 
ileged? Do teachers in these areas have the 
same objectives that other school people 
cling to? What are the obstacles to effective 
teaching? Do such terms as progressive edu- 
cation or character training have the same 
meaning for teachers of this type of child 
as for teachers of more fortunate children? 


THE SLUM SETTING 


ICTURE for a moment the physical sit- 

uation in this sphere of school activity. 
The Twelfth District School, one of Cincin- 
nati’s six-year elementary schools, is two 
squares east of the railroad yards. The 
building lies in the smoky and dirty valley 
between the hills of Kentucky and the hills 
of suburban Cincinnati. It is nine squares 
north of the river, in the western end of 
the slums. The front and back doors of 
the school are on main thoroughfares, one 
an arterial highway. Many of the streets 
in the district are nothing more or less than 
unpaved alleys, filthy to the eye, offensive 
to the nose. The homes are hovels in which 
as many as six to eight persons may live in 
one room. 

The work of school teaching in such a 
locality must invariably be colored by the 
background of the prospective learners. 
The following chart, based on annual cen- 
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sus cards, office finding cards, pupil cumu- 
lative records, and individual question- 
naires, gives a statistical analysis and com- 
posite view of home environment. 


ECONOMIC AND SociAL FAcrors UNDERLYING 
FAMILY LIFE IN THE TWELFTH District SCHOOL 
AREA 


1. The families 


A. Significant family facts 
319 families 
3228 total in families 
2199 living children 
384 deceased children 
1085, total children living at home 
543 school children 
g.8 persons per family 
6.9 children alive that each family pro- 
duced 
3.4 children per family 
1.2 deceased children per family 
. Range in size of families (children now 
at home) 
70 families have one child 
62 families have two children 
45 families have three children 
63 families have four children 
25 families have five children 
20 families have six children 
15 families have seven children 
8 families have eight children 
3 families have nine children 
5 families have ten children 
3 families have eleven children 
. Parentage and family relationships 
379 children live with real father 
455 children live with real mother 
93 children live with only one parent 
8 children live with foster parents 
33 children live with relatives 
69 children live with stepparents 
147 married children out of home 
154 half brothers and sisters 
246 other relatives in home 
104 others in home not related 
. Support of school children 
238 families father works; mother stays 
home 
74 families mother works; father stays 
home 
69 families both parents work 
49 families neither parent works 


141 families all or part of support from 
relief 
120 families father on WPA 
12 families mothers secure Mother Pen- 
sion 
15 families have other compensation 
15 families mother is disabled or ill 
20 families father is disabled or ill 
2. Living conditions 
1597 rooms occupied 
5 rooms per family 
1644 total changes in residence during 
school life 
6 average change in residence per school 
child 
24 % pupil turnover } 
19 families in individual dwellings 
goo families in tenement houses 
146 school children have adequate home 
environment ? 
142 school children have inadequate home 
environment 8 
126 school children have very poor home 
environment 
130 school children have thoroughly un- 
satisfactory homes 5 
3. Characteristics of the children 
113 are very irregular in attendance 
313 are of normal grade age 
230 are average for the grade 
133 are of normal or above normal intel- 
ligence 
140 are below normal intelligence 
31 have definite physical defects 
36 have had contact with the law 
433 have always attended Cincinnati 
schools 
110 have attended schools outside Cincin- 
nati 
are not natives of Cincinnati 
75 are definite behavior problems 
156 have traits indicating they are not to 
be trusted 
88 have parents who encourage unde- 
sirable traits 


* The range in pupil turnover is from g per cent to 
55 per cent. 

* Adequate home—sufficient room, lights, ventilation, 
private toilets. 


* Inadequate home—one of the above lacking. 
“Very poor home—two of the above lacking. 


* Thoroughly unsatisfactory home—three or more of 
above lacking. ' 
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E figures differ rather radically from 
those reported for the entire slum and 
sub-standard districts in Cincinnati by the 
local housing bureau, but the children con- 
sidered here are from 319 of the worst slum 
quarters. There are only nineteen individ- 
ual dwellings in the district, which means 
that 300 families are housed in tenements. 
Only 146 children have adequate physical 
environment. Figures show that there are 
approximately ten persons to each family, 
and that most of the families considered 
live in five rooms. Families range in size 
from seventy with one child to three with 
eleven. The implications for physical and 
social well-being, and for strain on the 
schools, are obvious. 


CHARACTER FORMATION IN THE HOME 


HROUGH the consciousness of every 
E few runs the realization that children 
coming from poor home environment have 
little or no opportunity for receiving in- 
struction in character building other than 
that which comes from the school. In fact 
children are often taught most undesirable 
social traits at home and are frequently led 
into ways of crime and delinquency at 
early ages. The actual teaching of desirable 
traits which characterize the good citizen 
belongs in every phase of the curriculum. 
Yet, at best, what is accomplished in six 
hours of school may be easily undone in 
the remaining eighteen hours. The good 
that comes from a year of instruction can 
be easily undone during the summer 
months when school is not in session. 

In many instances parents teach children 
to get all they can and give nothing in re- 
turn. This seems to be ingrained among 
these slum area people, and one race is 
just as negligent in correct attitude as an- 
other. Many parents try to hold their chil- 
dren to the ideals of the school, but all too 
often sheer ignorance, inertia, shiftlessness, 
and indifference overcome the occasional 
desire to be helpful. Parents come to the 
school infrequently; even when there is a 
gathering those that the school officials need 
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to see are the ones who stay home. Whien 
called in on conduct cases, parents are often 
abusive until they remember that there 
might be a free pair of shoes in the offing. 
Their thinking processes become very ob- 
vious at such times. 

Of course no one should infer that this 
sorry picture is true in all parts of the dark 
areas. In many instances there is a high 
degree of intelligence among parents and a 
thoroughly keen desire to cooperate with 
the school. The hope of the slums comes 
from those who do want to do the best for 
their children. Parents of this caliber keep 
their quarters neat, may have a window box 
of petunias, attend church, encourage chil- 
dren to utilize the public library, insist on 
hearing of the doings of the day in school, 
and are otherwise interested and alert. 


ARENTS frequently encourage children 
p.: hold to their rights by fighting. Feel- 
ing and emotion rule, rather than intellect. 
When this attitude is fostered in the home, 
it is almost impossible to combat it in the 
school. Neighborhood scrapes are brought 
into the school. Monday is indeed “blue 
Monday” in the slums. Emotions are on the 
surface. The clang of the police cars, the 
memory of knifings or gun play, drunken 
brawls, and sex escapades are fresh in the 
minds of children after the weekend. In 
this school children are often allowed to 
sleep a portion of the day if their jangled 
nerves will allow them to rest. 

Race prejudice constitutes another ob- 
viously serious problem. Reprisals are swift 
and sure for those in a subdued minority 
group who happen to receive recognition 
for good work of any nature. 


LOSER cooperation between the social 

agencies, courts, police, and schools is 
plainly a vital need. Greater interest and 
understanding on the part of the public in 
general would help teachers in these 
blighted districts to face the general prob- 
lem with a less hopeless outlook, or even 
with courage. Their work calls for a mis- 
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sionary spirit and an intelligent social serv- 
ice outlook in addition to expertness in 
method and subject matter. 

Since the home is such an important 
factor in the education of the child, we 
might well stress adult education as the 
best approach for educating children to 
responsibility and decent citizenship. At 
present the lack of responsibility on the 
part of parents for the physical welfare of 
their children is a serious handicap. As one 
teacher puts it, “This lack of responsibility 
is probably due largely to the easy flow of 
relief resulting in the attitude of ‘Why 
work?’ for the adult and “Why learn?’ for 
the child. To pay for what you get is better 
for the morale of any people. Relief how- 
ever seems to be essential. Underfed chil- 
dren are not going to produce the type of 
desirable citizen that we want. Perhaps we 
should extend relief, but this will in turn 
create more of the ‘take what you can get’ 
attitude. Which is the lesser of two evils?” 

As long as so much money is being ex- 
pended on relief, some demands should be 
placed on those who receive. Why not say 
to the dole people that their quarters and 
the walks and streets in front be kept clean? 
In a sense receivers of the dole might be 
made to feel that they are paying—con- 
tributing something to the cleanliness of 
their city. 

If all interested agencies would meet to 
formulate definite plans and set up effective 
machinery, the whole moral tone of the 
community could be lifted to the eternal 
credit of the “best governed” city in the 
United States. Unfit human _ habitations 
could be cleaned, standards of conduct 
raised, undesirables eliminated, the curse 
of abandoned hope dissipated, a real return 
realized on the investment of relief funds, 
and the quality of the influence of environ- 
ment on character substantially raised. 


NEEDED SERVICES 


OR the school population here—and 
wherever conditions are much _ the 
same—additional services are needed. Many 


suggest that free bus or street car transpor- 
tation be provided so as to remove children 
from time to time from their unhealthy en- 
vironment, to instruct them in nature, to 
visit museums, to enjoy pure, unadulterated 
fun, and to see the possibilities of a different 
kind of life than they now lead. Good mov- 
ing picture machines are needed, as is a 
radio for each school room. Many fine 
programs in music appreciation, art ap- 
preciation, dramatics, and stories are now 
lost to children of the school because of 
limited radio facilities. 

Additional clubs might well be organized 
to function for an hour after school and 
during the evening, when the entire build- 
ing could be used as a civic center for adult 
classes. A student council has been sug- 
gested. More closely supervised _ play- 
grounds are favored as a means of intro- 
ducing more quiet games and preventing 
playground quarrels. Practically all teach- 
ers agree that shower rooms and washing 
facilities for each room would be particu- 
larly desirable in slum area schools. 


THE SCHOOL 


HIS ancient outmoded school house was 

built in 1858, during the administra- 
tion of President Buchanan. An addition 
was built in 1882. Rooms are large but 
dingy with age. Heating is by means of old 
fashioned stoves. The walls show the wear 
on ancient plaster. Some might argue that 
such an edifice with large classes is fitting, 
proper, and in keeping with the bottom 
rungs of the social scale. On the other hand, 
it seems a better point of view that more 
modern facilities would permit of better 
social adjustment for the school populace. 
The level of democracy will rise just as high 
as the Jower strata are brought into fulfill- 
ment of better things in life. 

Inadequate play space—fifteen square 
feet per child—in the district under con- 
sideration, limits any program of recrea- 
tional activity. In this instance the building 
itself occupies more space than its grounds. 
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CLAss SIZE AND GRADE PLACEMENT 


LASSES in the Twelfth District School 

are overcrowded. While there is little 
actually to prove that very large classes can 
not be handled with as much ease as smal] 
classes, experienced teachers generally agree 
that problems of management and teaching 
become more complicated with larger 
classes. Herded children are not in the most 
receptive learning mood, especially in the 
slums. Our way of thinking calls for small 
classes so that much time can be devoted to 
individual instruction. 

Children of low mental age are pushed 
into grade levels beyond their capacity. Yet 
230 of our 600 children are over age for 
the grade in which they are placed. The 
school provides a pre-primary group be- 
tween the kindergarten and first grade for 
those who have not shown a reading readi- 
ness, but standard, easy, graded courses of 
study on each grade level need to be estab- 
lished. As J. B. Maller of the Institute of 
School Experimentation, at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has said, “Edu- 
cational achievement cannot be considered 
in isolation from the correlated psycholog- 
ical, social and biological factors in the 
schools’ environment. A school located in 
a ‘poor’ neighborhood (with low economic 
status, high rate of juvenile delinquency 
and so forth) will have a slow rate of prog- 
ress. To demand that such a school live up to 
an arbitrary norm is about as justified as de- 
manding that all pupils be of equal height. 
The degree of progress to be expected of a 
given school should not be based upon an 
arbitrary standard but upon the nature of 
the pupils and the social and economic 
background of the neighborhood.” é 

Certainly it is true that slum areas can- 
not hold to the traditional curriculum 
which presupposes a background which at 
least has its inception in something more 
desirable than the jungles, backhills, or 
submarginal territory. There is no rich 





*“Economic and Social Correlatives of School Progress 
in New York,” Teachers College Record, vol. 34, p. 670, 
May, 1933. 
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heritage here toward which teachers can 
turn, or on which they can build. 


NEEDED CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT 


CHOOL children in the slums are still 

expected to cover the same course of 
study that is provided for other areas. As a 
result teachers tend to measure their suc- 
cess or failure by the amount of academic 
knowlege obtained by each individual child. 
Desirable traits of character, good health 
habits, proper appreciation and attitudes, 
are constantly striven for, but teaching 
academic skills and subject matter seems all 
important. If a given class is of better than 
normal intelligence, the teacher is quite 
happy because of the opportunity offered 
for academic accomplishment. If the class 
is dull or mentally deficient, the teacher 
strives to force it up to the required stand- 
ards. 

An increased allotment of special subject 
time in music, art, physical education, in- 
dustrial and household arts needs to be 
granted. This will help teachers develop 
the emotional, aesthetic, and physical side 
of life as well as hand skills, all extremely 
important to these children as a means of 
developing background and a self-respect 
that comes from self-realization. If there is 
outstanding ability in these children, it 
comes in their emotional and artistic life. 
In music many are capable of superior cul- 
ture, others are splendid imitators in art, 
with occasional flashes of originality. In 
physical expression their sense of rhythm 
is splendid, their individual physical, com- 
petitive spirit high, and in handwork they 
are frequently superior. More of this type 
of work should be profitably carried on in 
primary groups and carried intensively up 
through the intermediate grades. Corre- 
lated with other subjects in the curriculum 
this should provide adequate returns im de- 
sirable citizenship. 

It is at least equally important to society 
that children of this area, with their selfish, 
pugnacious, anti-social, and often immoral 
attitudes and habits, learn to work together 
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fairly rather than master academic facts, be- 
cause the chances are that most of them will 
never reach intellectual or aesthetic heights. 


FORMAL vs “PROGRESSIVE” METHODS 


UR teachers are convinced that formal 

methods of instruction are vastly 
superior for emotionally unstable slum 
children whose span of attention is shorter 
than that of normal groups. To overcome 
pugnacious tendencies, lack of initiative, 
and habits of actual shiftlessness, formal 
training seems best suited. Most of the 
children are more than willing to follow the 
leadership of the teacher, but have been 
unwilling or unable either to accept leader- 
ship of their own or develop to the point 
where they can offer leadership. This must 
be taken into account in weighing such sug- 
gestions as the establishment of a student 
council. 
_ The progressive method as it touches the 
child means pupil planning, pupil freedom 
and pupil participation to a large degree. 
But these children cannot use freedom. 
Their feeling of individual freedom needs 
to be subjugated to a feeling of the rights 
of the group. 

Some informal and progressive methods 
have been tried, mainly in the lower grades. 
This is partly due to tradition and partly 
because these methods lend themselves 
better in this area in dealing with younger 
children. Whenever it seems profitable 
children are allowed to choose their own 
activities, and units of work frequently are 
the outgrowth. When children seem capable 
of carrying on, these units proceed. Even 
though many of the units have been of short 
duration, others have been carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, and the  balance— 
weighted perhaps with hope—seems in favor 
of “progressive” practice. 

There is perhaps a new field for textbook 
writers in this need for presenting sixth 
grade materials on a fourth grade level and 
so on down the line. A certain amount of 
standardization is urged because of the fre- 
quent change of residence within the sec- 


tions and population under consideration. 

The lack of men teachers in upper grades 
is an obstacle to elementary teaching in the 
slums. A man’s point of view, often more 
practical and frequently as sympathetic and 
patient as a woman’s, should do much to 
increase morale and build a better type of 
citizen. 

School teachers whose field is social serv- 
ice or home missions, teachers who have a 
well developed sense of humor, and unpre}- 
udiced teachers who do not expect single- 
handed to reform the slums in a day are the 
type needed for this work. Even this perfect 
specimen needs frequent respite in normal 
surroundings to gain perspective. 


PRINCIPLES FOR TEACHER GUIDANCE 


ROM the discussion to this point, cer- 
F tain principles for the guidance of teach- 
ers of children in slum areas seem to emerge. 

1. In slum areas standards of conduct, 
attainment, mental ability, emotional sta- 
bility, and the desire for improvement are 
lower than the average. 

2. School children are unappreciative of 
the opportunities offered to secure an edu- 
cation. This attitude is increased with grow- 
ing realization of the easy flow of relief. 

3. Relief has largely undermined the 
character and morale of the majority of 
those who are recipients. 

4. Children and parents in slum areas 
are too often shiftless and lazy. Many seem 
to prefer dirt and filth to cleanliness, both 
physical and moral. 

5. Discipline in slum areas should be 
fair, swift, certain, and thorough. Teachers 
need to be as the impartial, paternal, army 
sergeant. 

6. Irritability and quarrelsome, resentful, 
and pugnacious attitudes among children 
are a pattern of the “survival of the fittest” 
and have their inception in malnourish- 
ment, poor health, and general poverty. 

7. Floating population in slum areas 
tends to make teaching more difficult. 

8. Slum areas provide no background or 
rich social heritage upon which teachers 
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can draw in their effort to educate children. 

g. The child’s span of attention in slum 
areas is shorter than the average. 

10. Children respond better to formal 
methods of teaching than to informal 
methods. They prefer and react better 
under regimentation than under freedom. 

11. Adequate playground facilities and 
adequate facilities for cleanliness are par- 
ticularly essential in slum areas. 

12. The curriculum for slum areas makes 
demands upon children which are impos- 
sible of fulfillment. 

13. The teacher needs to be missionary 
in spirit, a social worker in attitude, patient 
and sympathetic in heart. 

14. Teachers who have race or creed 
prejudice should not teach in areas where 
the population is either largely foreign or 
Negro. 

15. Teachers need to be humorists who 
do not take themselves or the world in which 
they work too seriously. Theirs is part of 
the problem, but the entire burden of the 
slum world is not on their shoulders. 

16. The staff in slum areas above the 
fourth grade should be composed largely 
of men teachers. 

17. Teachers should be given the oppor- 
tunity to rebuild from time to time through 
experiences in schools where children are 
normal in reaction. 

18. Understanding and cooperation on 
the part of all public agencies is essential to 
the development of any comprehensive plan 
in dealing with slum areas. 

19. More careful consideration on the 
part of the central school administration 
would lead to more general understanding 
of the educational problems in slum areas. 

20. Schools in slum areas should be open 
at all times as civic and educational centers 
for adults as well as children. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIETY 


IVIC enterprise infrequently delves 
deeply into the intelligent handling of 


slum areas, even though it constitutes one 
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of our most urgent social problems. When 
knowledge becomes sufficiently common 
that slums are a poor business asset to the 
city, and in fact a bad investment in present 
and future citizenship, the slums will prob- 
ably go. Inadequate sanitary facilities, the 
most rundown schools with the least play 
and recreation space, and incorrect pam- 
pering of this most prolific but least able 
strata of society are now all too common 
conditions. Narrowing the eyes, looking 
through the glass darkly, ignoring the ob- 
vious, or holding the nose can never dis- 
sipate the vision of unloveliness. 

The job of clearance will be hastened 
when costs of crime, juvenile delinquency, 
and misdemeanors can be shown to be less 
under normal living conditions, but it will 
take concerted action and wise leadership. 
Quarreling between housing authorities 
and property owner associations, such as 
is actually occurring in Cincinnati now 
over matters of taxation on the great Laurel 
Homes Project and over definitions as to 
what constitutes slum clearance, with an 
indulgent public standing by and grinning 
at the word battles, is no solution. Teachers 
have a great stake in the issue, and they, 
with social service, churches, and other in- 
terested groups, should be fact-finding and 
militant exponents of clearance. 

The central school administration is in 
a splendid position to give these ideas care- 
ful consideration, analysis, and guidance. 
It needs to attain a better understanding of 
the problems involved and it will need the 
advice and counsel of the wisest workers, 
the theorists, and the practical hardheaded 
teachers in service. The wisdom to see the 
intricacy of the pattern can be theirs, and 
the untangling of the strands can be to their 
credit and pleasure. 

No single group is going to accomplish 
the desired result, but skillful workers in 
all fields of public life should be able to 
clear the path so that school teaching in 
slum areas could become profitable and pay 
dividends in desirable citizenship. 








Some Remedial Reading Procedures 
in the Social Studies 


HALL BARTLETT 





E are all familiar with the classic 
W eer the late Theodore Roose- 

velt, who as a small boy seemed 
backward, but whose interests and abilities 
became evident when he was fitted with 
proper glasses. Possibly that was an extreme 
case, but none the less it clearly illustrates 
that the person whose reading efficiency is 
below par is definitely handicapped. Some- 
thing must be done for him. 

Poor reading and low rate of achievement 
in school subjects seem to go hand in hand. 
Yet we are not justified in assuming the IQ 
rating and the reading ability of the pupil 
will necessarily show a high correlation. 
Furthermore, it is perfectly clear that pupils 
of equal intelligence will not necessarily be 
equal as to reading ability. The implica- 
tions of the waste of good intelligence simply 
because of faulty reading habits are tre- 
mendous. On the other hand it is also ob- 
vious that pupils with a comparatively low 
general intelligence can be taught to read 
much more effectively than they do and that 
the effort is similarly worth while. 








Most high school social studies teach- 
ing is based on reading. Yet many high 
school students cannot read—and few 
high schools have reading specialists. 
The head of the social studies depart- 
ment in the high school at Garden 
City, Long Island, presented this pro- 
gram for teachers who are not reading 
specialists before the National Council 
for the Social Studies at Pittsburgh. 




















REQUENTLY it is asserted that reading 
end is an elementary school prob- 
lem. The implication seems to be that be- 
yond the sixth grade the pupil should be 
able to take care of himself, that he should 
develop, apparently by his own efforts, those 
specialized reading skills which the subject- 
matter fields of the secondary schools de- 
mand. In the social studies field, for ex- 
ample, we expect a comparatively wide 
reading program. This demands a high de- 
gree of selectivity on the part of the pupil. 
Has this selectivity ever been adequately 
taught? 

We admonish our pupils with the stern 
comment, “Your trouble is that you do not 
study hard enough.” This seems to suggest 
that “little Willie” is just plain lazy. But 
the chances are at least even that “‘little 
Willie” does not know how to study. My 
point is that effective studying is largely 
a matter of effective reading. 

The teacher who fails to teach the partic- 
ular reading skills needful for his partic- 
ular subject is as derelict in his duty as the 
one who fails to teach the subject matter 
itself. To attempt to teach a “‘subject”’ with- 
out developing the necessary skills to make 
instruction and learning efficient is obvi- 
ously ineffectual. It is putting the cart before 
the horse. The central practical factor in 
“effective studying” is the development and 
specialization of appropriate reading skills. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL READING SKILLS 
OW, then, may these skills be devel- 
oped? Experimentation reveals that 

the reader perceives words, or parts of words, 
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as units according to his eyespan, that is, his 
relative ability to focus his eyes widely upon 
a word or group of words. Thus some 
readers perceive an entire word or sequence 
of words. Such are called “subjective 
readers.” The other type, the so-called ‘‘ob- 
jective reader,” perceives part of the word 
before seeing it as a whole. From these word 
or “‘part-word” concepts reading develops. 
Expertness is achieved when the reader has 
acquired the ability to select key words in a 
sentence, or a paragraph. Thus eyespan has 
everything to do with this selective ability. 
In this connection it should be noted that 
the “subjective reader’ tends to guess at 
words and consequently will score lower on 
comprehension. 

Poor reading, then, in the secondary 
school, is frequently caused by poor eyespan. 
Since comprehension and speed of reading 
appear to have a high correlation, it be- 
comes one of our problems to detect faulty 
eyespan. The development of proper eye 
habit hierarchies is a complex process and 
one that is frequently set by the time the 
pupil enters the junior high school. How- 
ever, by the use of carefully selected reading 
materials, much can be done to overcome 
unsatisfactory eye habits, always provided 
there is no physiological deficiency that can- 
not be corrected. 


HAT poor reading ability can be im- 
| prod has been demonstrated many 
times. For example, nine hundred freshmen 
at the University of Indiana were given a 
course in “How to Study.” Improvement in 
their reading ability ranged as high as 102 
per cent. Another group experiment simply 
encouraged junior high school pupils to 
read more. As a result there was a clear gain 
of speed which averaged ten words a minute 
with a concomitant vocabulary enrich- 
ment. It has been said that an increase in 
speed simply means that “they take less time 
to make the same mistakes,” but if this is so, 
and there is strong evidence to the con- 
trary, even this might be considered as some 
sort of an achievement. 


SOME REMEDIAL READING PROCEDURES 
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HERE are three general methods of in- 

vestigating the reading problem. The 
first of these, a program of standardized 
tests, presupposes the facilities for a regular 
broadside of tests. This may not be practi- 
cal, especially for the smaller high schools. 
This also suggests the thought of a wide pro- 
gram of remedial reading under the direc- 
tion of an expert or experts in the reading 
field. Such a procedure has its advantages. 
Yet we must not assume that a wholesale 
program is the first step in a remedial read- 
ing set-up. There are two reasons for this 
statement, first that such a procedure will 
probably result in raising the general stand- 
ard rather than in improving the reading of 
those most in need of the treatment, and 
second that, regardless of any broad pro- 
gram, there will always be reading problems 
within the subject-matter field itself. ‘Thus 
it follows that the reading problem, like the 
proverbial chicken, will come home to roost 
with the subject teacher in either case. 
Therefore it seems logical to attempt to 
correct the situation at its source. 

The second method of investigating read- 
ing difficulties is by observation of indi- 
vidual cases. The third is by study of cumu- 
lative pupil records. For purposes of the sub- 
ject teacher, observation of individual cases 
appears to offer the most practical values. 
Use of cumulative records is valid only if 
these data have been kept up to date. In 
every case, however, such records should be 
consulted as they contain information that 
may lead to an understanding of the case. 


BSERVATION of individual cases 
may be made through two approaches, 
the direct and the indirect. The direct ap- 
proach is slower, involves some specialized 
training on the part of the teacher and 
amounts to a rather complete case study of 
the pupil. Limitations of time and training 
eliminate much of the effectiveness of this 
approach, though some of its techniques 
can be utilized. 
The most practical method of diagnosing 
and treating a pupil’s reading troubles is by 
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the indirect approach. This is simply a 
matter of checking, by one device or an- 
other, the pupil’s comprehension of what he 
has read. Obviously a weakness of this pro- 
cedure is that we are dealing with other 
factors than reading, though, if some form 
of standardized testing of comprehension is 
used, the results will be fairly reliable. It 
should not be difficult for the social studies 
teacher to devise his own comprehension 
tests to serve as a guide in diagnosis. 


EADING difficulties that are generally 
R encountered, readily detected, and fre- 
quently caused by inadequate eyespan can 
be analyzed for five types of student. 

Group 1. This is the student whose read- 
ing shows poor pronunciation, inaccurate 
word recognition, substitutions, insertions. 
These deficiencies may be overcome by pro- 
viding practice in reading with emphasis on 
phonetics and training in the selection of 
syllables. As the pupil progresses the read- 
ings should be graduated. 


Group 2. This is the student whose oral 


reading reveals overdramatization with 
faulty interpretation. His oral reading 
should be reduced to a minimum. He should 
be given drill on thought units and signifi- 
cant phrase selection. If he reveals any kin- 
esthetic reading habits, these should be 
pointed out and removed. 

Group 3. Here is the type we see fre- 
quently, the kinesthetic reader. His ir- 
regular eye movements, the use of his fin- 
gers “to keep the place,” the rather full 
head movements, the use of lips and throat 
muscles in silent reading, all tend to slow 
down his speed tremendously, since he relies 
upon the muscular habits and is geared by 
them. He requires drill with especially se- 
lected materials that have extra spacing be- 
tween the words. He should read and re-read 
much simple material. Reading aloud to 
him at a pace slightly in excess of his silent 
rate can speed him up and force him to 
abandon his muscular habits. The thought 
units of the reading material should be short 
and slowly graduated in keeping with his 
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progress. As he improves, broaden the 
variety of his readings. He should be 
checked for defective vision. 

Group 4. He is the type who reads and as- 
similates slowly. His troubles may be over- 
come in time by creating a desire for more 
rapid reading. Give him simple, vivid, inter- 
esting materials and graduate them slowly. 
Dare I suggest the use of selected “pulp” 
magazines, especially those containing his- 
torical romances by Harold Lamb, Talbot, 
Mundy, and Sabatini? These are precisely 
the kind of reading such a pupil will find 
to his liking. 

Group 5. The inattentive reader needs 
materials selected with a view to his inter- 
ests and ability. Short, interesting readings 
should be given. He should be checked for 
physical defects other than vision. As his 
attention span lengthens, provide him with 
slightly more extended and difficult read- 


ings. 
SPECIALIZED READING SKILLS IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


HE above five groups refer to the poor 

reader in general. These recommenda- 
tions for treatment should apply in any 
reading situation, whether social studies or 
mathematics. It has been said above that 
the teacher who fails to teach the reading 
skills needful for his particular subject is 
as derelict in his duty as the one who fails 
to teach the subject matter itself. Let us 
consider the reading expectations in the field 
of social studies, though many of these are 
by no means limited to that subject. 

Within the social studies we seem to 
expect the following broadly considered 
abilities at least: to select from much general 
material, to perceive relations, to read “‘be- 
tween the lines,” to grasp an implication, to 
select fundamental essentials from the 
whole, to establish an idea or a conclusion, 
to distinguish fact from fancy, to distinguish 
between source data and secondary mate- 
rials. 

Manifestly the pupil whose reading abil- 
ity is generally poor, and whose weaknesses 
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have been partially classified above, will 
have his troubles with these specialized 
reading skills. Yet frequently one whose 
reading appears to be more or less normal 
has difficulty in one or more of these spe- 
cialized social studies reading require- 
ments. 


N an effort to make our treatment of 
reading shortcomings within the social 
studies more objective the four following 
classifications and treatments are suggested. 
Group A. This may be classified as faulty 
attack and is indicated by misunderstand- 
ing of the assignment, failure to use guides 
that are furnished, over-rapid reading, 
the habit of copying freely from the sources 
of information in the case of written as- 
signments, and the omission of major points. 
The pupil’s comprehension of the assign- 
ment should be checked. Drill in the use of 
guides and other aids should be provided. 
He should be urged to make use of self-tests 
and should be presented with materials 
from more than one source. 

Group B. Non-recognition of relation- 
ships is the cause of many failures in the so- 
cial studies. This shortcoming is revealed 
by indiscriminate selection of data, an in- 
ability to select fundamental essentials from 
the whole, the habit of generalizing, a lack 
of discrimination between fact and proba- 
bility. First of all the pupil’s attack should 
be checked as described for Group A. By re- 
reading, the pupil can be brought to see the 
shortcomings of his initial reading. His 
writen work should be gone over with him, 
and he should be shown his misinterpreta- 
tions, his discrepancies. He should be given 
some simple tests for the selection of rela- 
tionships, some training in the use of com- 
parative source data. Give him some ques- 
tions, some implications, some problems to 
consider before he begins his readings. 
Urge him to prepare questions for others 
to answer and to utilize self-tests. 

Group C. This classification is made up 
of pupils who have vocabulary deficiencies. 
These are revealed largely in oral reading, 


by omissions, by substitutions, insertions, 
and mispronunciations. If the reader shows 
nervousness, fear, complains that his voice 
is inadequate, or that “I just can’t read out 
loud,” loses his place, skips lines, mutilates 
meanings, then it is probable that his voca- 
bulary—among other things—is inadequate. 
Enlarge his concepts of such words as “‘eco- 
nomic,” “autocrat,” “theology,” “society,” 
“trade,” and the like, always striving to hold 
the words in their contexts. Encourage him 
to read further of interesting, appealing ma- 
terials containing the desired vocabulary. 
Graduate his readings in keeping with his 
progress. 

Group D. This final group may be termed 
“inaccurate interpretations.” It is revealed 
by substitutions, insertions, small vocabu- 
lary, and by the misspelling of words. A defi- 
nite preparation should be made before 
such a pupil is asked to read orally. Simple 
materials should be utilized. His vocabulary 
should be developed as indicated above. He 
should be shown how his poor spelling leads 
to misinterpretation and should be given 
spelling drill. 


> #66 


Ways AND MEANS 


T might be said that much of the above has 
little to do with remedial reading but 
much to classroom techniques and prac- 
tices. This is precisely my point. I repeat 
that the central practical factor in effective 
studying is effective reading and that the 
teacher who fails to develop the specialized 
reading skills required for his particular 
subject falls short in his duty. Therefore 
any device to improve the reading skill of 
the pupils is desirable. 

What I have had to say is no panacea. It 
has many shortcomings. It is not the result, 
directly, of a controlled experiment which 
has been conducted in accord with the best 
research practice. It represents what we are 
trying to do in an attempt to improve the 
reading skill of the pupils in our social 
studies classes. It is based upon the results of 
careful experiments elsewhere. We feel that 
it is producing results. 
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The social studies teacher who feels that 
these suggestions are valid will have to 
find his own way of applying them. The 
time element must be adapted to conditions 
as one finds them. Study periods may be 
utilized for individual conferences at which 
pupils may be checked quickly for indica- 
tions of reading deficiences. A lesson may 
be so planned that provision is made for 
some oral reading. It is simple enough to as- 
sign a few pages for silent reading at a time 
when the teacher may study his pupils 
for manifestations of kinesthetic reading 
habits. Some ingenuity in “home work” as- 
signments will give further clues. 

A survey of the literature of remedial 
reading reveals that the social studies 
teachers are far behind the van. Indeed the 
entire secondary school field seems to be 
lagging. Possibly this is so because we have 
been prone to pass the job of remedial read- 
ing off to the English teacher, the reading 
specialist, or to take it for granted that the 
pupils “learned to read” before they 
entered the junior high school. I think it is 
clear that we have a particular responsibility 
here. 

There are a few things which can be done 
to lighten the burden of the teacher. There 
are many excellent graded reading lists. In- 
dividuals or departments can readily work 
out check lists of the materials within their 
own schools, using the master lists as keys. 
We are at work now on a plan which may 
be called a “reading pattern.” This con- 
sists of a specific program of readings se- 
lected to fit the pupil’s needs, interests, and 
capabilities. It is in effect a prescription. 
Brief, simple reading tests can be devised 
for the teacher to give at his discretion. 
Vocabulary lists and tests are available by 
which the teacher may profit. A remedial 
reading class within a social studies depart- 
ment might well be organized in schools 
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large enough to warrant such a unit. The 
progress such a group made within three 
months time was astounding. 

We have found the following manuals 
very helpful in leading toward a better 
understanding of this whole problem: An- 
gela Marie Broening, Reading for Skill, 
Practice Exercises for Remedial Reading, 
New York: Noble, 1936; Arthur S. Gist and 
W. A. King, The Teaching and Supervi- 
sion of Reading, New York: Scribner, 1927; 
James Maurice McCallister, Remedial and 
Corrective Instruction in Reading, A Pro- 
gram for the Upper Grades and High 
School, New York: Appleton Century, 1936. 

For purposes of compiling reading lists 
the following volumes are of great value. 
Jonathan Nield, Guide to the Best Histori- 
cal Novels and Tales, New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1929; Hannah Logasa, Historical Fic- 
tion and Other Reading References for His- 
tory Classes in Junior and Senior High 
Schools and Florence H. and Howard E. 
Wilson, Bibliography of American Biog- 
raphy: Selected and Annotated for Second- 
ary Schools, each a National Council for 
the Social Studies Publication, No. 1, 1927, 
and No. 5, 1930, respectively; Guide to His- 
torical Literature edited by George M. 
Dutcher and others. New York: Macmillan, 
1931; Guide to the Study and Reading of 
American History by Edward Channing, 
A. B. Hart, and Frederick Jackson Turner. 
Boston: Ginn, 1912; Josephus Nelson 
Larned, Literature of American History. 
Boston: American Library Association, 
1902. The American Library Association 
lists many more titles of a similar nature. 


HE field is wide open. There is much to 

be done. To make an efficient reader of 
our pupil is of far more importance to him 
and his future than to drill him in the five 
reforms of Cleisthenes. 








Can We Teach Cultural History ? 


SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN 





tury increasing attention to economic 

and social factors has changed the treat- 
ment of subject matter in colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, perhaps with a tendency to 
overemphasis as far as the schools are con- 
cerned. In these last years there has been an 
appreciable swing towards intellectual and 
cultural history, to whose neglect such 
scholars as James Harvey Robinson and 
Carlton J. H. Hayes have called attention. 
Recent trends in American society and the 
emphasis on training for character and good 
citizenship have perhaps encouraged this 
growing interest, and an increased occupa- 
tion with the more purely intellectual and 
aesthetic aspects of civilization has also 
been stimulated by the new “felt need” of 
preparing the child to spend intelligently 
increasing and enforced amounts of lei- 
sure time in later life. 

In the broad sense, the term cultural his- 
tory can, of course, be considered as embrac- 
ing all phases of the life of a people, that 
is, the totality of a culture, which is merely 
saying that history should present a complete 
picture of the development of mankind. In 


Sey the beginning of the present cen- 








The school program has far more eco- 
nomic history and some more social 
history than formerly. “Cultural” his- 
tory has made less progress, however, 
for reasons considered here by the head 
of the history and social studies depart- 
ment in the School of Education, 
Fordham University. 




















the more narrow sense and the one more fre- 
quently used, cultural history includes the 
intellectual development of man, the his- 
tory of religion, and achievements in litera- 
ture, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, and pure science. While perhaps all 
will agree on the desirability of supplying 
high school students with a historical back- 
ground of cultural topics, the question may 
well be asked, “To what extent can the 
school as it exists today give competent in- 
struction in cultural history?” 


‘TEXTBOOK WEAKNESSES 


HE difficulties of doing this are great. 

A teacher gets little help from textbooks 
or even specialized histories of relatively 
short periods. Treatment of intellectual 
and cultural aspects has to a great extent 
been relegated to a mere chapter or even a 
few paragraphs in secondary school text- 
books. Textbooks, particularly those de- 
signed for high school use, must not be too 
long. Where they give space to cultural his- 
tory, they must necessarily limit the amount 
devoted to political, economic, social, and 
institutional factors, and run the risk of re- 
ducing the work to a mere skeleton. The 
very size of the field and the space necessary 
for each phase, if it is to have more than a 
sketchy consideration, no doubt act as de- 
terring forces to undertaking adequate 
treatment. Moreover it is far from being an 
easy task for the textbook writer to master 
the cultural progress of man thoroughly 
enough for skillful, compact, and yet truth- 
ful presentation. Not only is the textbook 
writer necessarily bewildered by the exten- 
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siveness of the subject matter which he 
should include, but he is faced with the 
problem of integrating the cultural factors 
with the total development of society. To a 
great extent, art, literature, music, the 
theatre, and science are at present placed in 
separate compartments and are not studied 
in their reciprocal influences on each other 
or on the political, economic, religious, and 
social currents of the age or previous 
periods. 

Also there exists little that can be con- 
sidered as at all suitable for supplementary 
reading in secondary schools. References to 
collateral reading materials are generally to 
standard histories in art, architecture, music, 
or science, written for the specialist. Assign- 
ments in such works have the further dis- 
advantage of fostering the compartmentali- 
zation of knowledge and do not produce the 
desired picture of cultural development as 
a unit. 


STRAIN ON TEACHERS 
F rnppleme of textbooks and works for 


supplementary reading to supply a proper 
foundation for classroom work would ap- 
pear to place an almost intolerable burden 
upon the high school teacher. Even grant- 
ing the existence of more or less suitable 
textbooks, his problem would be far from 
solved. The overwhelming amount of ma- 
terial that he ought to know seems to indi- 
cate that few are even partially equipped to 
handle cultural history competently. 

If he has but a textbook knowledge of 
Plato or Aristotle, or can but vaguely dis- 
tinguish between the work of Locke and 
Montesquieu, how can he present the sub- 
ject, in any vital fashion? The attempt be- 
comes merely a cataloguing of names and 
titles of prominent works, without a reason- 
able treatment of significance, interrelations 
between individuals and ideas, or the ef- 
fects upon the development of civilization. 
In like manner, if the teacher is called upon 
to explain the nature of different types of 
architecture, some technical knowledge is 
necessary. Where the textbook states that 


“after the American Revolution, while the 
practicality and good taste of old colonial 
and Georgian designs were not forgotten, 
a classical revival set in which had pro- 
nounced results,” the demand on the knowl- 
edge of the teacher to explain even the na- 
ture of the terms is great. When we consider 
that the average person is inclined to group 
all three under one heading—colonial archi- 
tecture—the danger of inculcating in the 
pupils totally erroneous ideas is evident. 
In music, sculpture, and the sciences the 
difficulties that beset the path of the teacher 
are enormous. It is not a simple matter to 
present the nature of Isaac Newton’s dis- 
coveries and to show specifically their ef- 
fects upon human thought and progress. 
To evaluate the contributions of Einstein 
may be assumed to be generally beyond the 
competence even of most college professors. 


SYNTHESIS AND INTERPRETATION 


NE of the greatest difficulties in pre- 
senting cultural history is that of 


properly integrating cultural materials 
with other factors. The influence of frontier 
literature on American thought, its effect on 
American life as a whole, and the counter 
effect on the frontier itself may be suggested 
as an example. The situation is complicated 
by the difficulties of distinguishing between 
pseudo-frontier and real frontier literature, 
of estimating the effects of both types on 
American thought, tastes, and activities. 
Nevertheless, if the teaching of cultural 
history is to have any validity, the integra- 
tion of intellectual and psychological factors 
with the political, economic, and social must 
be made. Where textbooks have succeeded 
but poorly in achieving integration, can the 
efforts of teachers on the high school level, 
working with admittedly inadequate ma- 
terials, be crowned with much success? 

If cultural factors are to be presented 
properly, the need of a broad background 
as well as much specialized training is so 
great that it is improbable that there are 
more than a few teachers who may be con- 
sidered qualified. Where so many teachers 
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are the products of institutions that have 
trained them in techniques rather than in 
content, we can assume neither the broad 
cultural background nor the specialized 
training. Even in the few colleges where 
cultural values are stressed, it is to be 
doubted that the preparation is sufficient 
for adequate handling of cultural history. 
Few of these institutions give courses in 
cultural history as specialized fields of study, 
and, where such offerings are made, they are 
usually to be found in the graduate school. 

It is often necessary in such graduate 
courses as ‘““The Cultural Development of 
the American People” and “The Cultural 
Backgrounds of Western Europe” to have 
the cooperation of three, four, or more spe- 
cialists from various departments. The 
problem of synthesis and organization in 
such a course, no less than in the writing of 
cultural history, is so great that for the most 
part these courses still remain in the ex- 
perimental stage. For the high school teacher 
who must attempt single handed what four 
or more specialists find difficulty in achiev- 
ing, and who in addition to teaching cul- 
tural history must not neglect political, 
economic, and social factors, the problems 
presented by such a course do seem very 
nearly beyond solution. 


HERE is today such a lack of research 

and publication in cultural history as to 
render the teaching and interpretation of 
cultural elements in history of somewhat 
doubtful quality. Only recently have 
scholars begun to work in this field, and yet 
in this short time many orthodox interpre- 
tations have been proved false. Teaching 
cultural history in the present stage of de- 
velopment may only serve to perpetuate 
errors in fact and interpretation. If more 
careful studies are undertaken, they may 
provide a more reliable body of informa- 
tion, but failure to write adequate cultural 
history must be blamed at least in part on 
the lack of suitable research materials which 
alone can justify the historian and teacher 
in tracing the interaction of intellectual and 


artistic factors on the tastes and life of a 
people. 


HERE we do attempt to teach cul- 

tural history in the school there is 
the danger of overemphasizing that par- 
ticular phase in which the instructor is best 
informed or has the greatest interest. He 
who has dabbled in art is prone to overstress 
the history of art to the neglect of other 
subjects. The teacher interested in literature 
will just as naturally stress literary back- 
grounds and the interplay of literary in- 
fluences in historic movements so that cul- 
tural history may become for his class 
largely literary history. While to some ex- 
tent this probably would be a contribution 
to a more vivid portrayal, it would be con- 
trary to the aim of all history teaching, that 
is, to present as complete a picture as pos- 
sible. The teacher will perhaps find an 
added difficulty in the presentation of the 
religious and moral factors. Religion has 
played such a tremendously important role 
in the history of civilization, religious 
thought has been of such great significance 
in the intellectual development of man- 
kind, that, in any course which attempts to 
present a view of the cultural progress of 
man, the history of religion must hold a 
very important place. A proper understand- 
ing of the significance of religion in the in- 
tellectual and artistic endeavors of man 
necessitates some understanding of the 
great religions of the world. In training 
teachers in public institutions we have felt 
that religion must not be included in the 
curriculum. We have considered that re- 
ligious influences in civilization were not 
a wholly proper object of detailed study, 
and, if the sociological influences of religion 
were to be studied, it should be done in a 
most general fashion. Many teachers in 
secondary schools are therefore not 
equipped to handle this part of the work, 
which forms such a large domain of cul- 
tural history. In many communities, even 
granting enough training on the part of the 
high school staff in religious history, many 
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would be hesitant to give due stress to this 
factor for very understandable reasons. 


TEACHING PROBLEMS 


HUS far we have been considering the 

possibilities of adequate teaching in the 
light of the inherent difficulties of the sub- 
ject matter itself and the preparation of the 
classroom teacher, but we cannot, of course, 
neglect the pupils’ lack of training and in- 
terest. It may be assumed that, speaking 
generally, the high school pupil of today 
lacks—to use an old expression—the proper 
apperceptive background to make the 
teaching of cultural history effective. If the 
instructor of history attempts to supply this 
deficiency, it may well be feared that the 
work will leave very little time for history 
teaching as such. 

Within recent years there have been 
marked attempts to make the school cur- 
riculum practical, in the sense of fitting 
boys and girls for life. The result has been 
the dropping of many of the more purely 
cultural subjects and the introduction of 
vocational subjects. In some high schools 
history is one of the few cultural subjects 
left. In such cases the teacher will find it 
impossible to rely on a suitable background 
in the more intellectual and aesthetic sides 
of education, which in another day he might 
possibly have taken for granted. To be sure 
the high school curriculum may give an 
outward appearance of including certain 
cultural courses, such as music and art. 
However, all too frequently credits are 
given in music for choral work, member- 
ship in the glee club, or playing in the 
school band or orchestra, and not for a study 
of the history or appreciation of music. 
Courses in art are very likely to be work- 
shops in simple drawing or even mechanical 
drawing in which the pupil will derive little 
or no knowledge of the history of art and in 
all probability no real appreciation of art. 

Nor can the school rely greatly upon the 
home or upon other agencies such as the 
newspaper, radio, or moving pictures to 
supply the necessary content in cultural 


backgrounds. The actual contacts in the 
pupils’ communities are often so restricted, 
in spite of the radio and magazines, that 
many pupils do not have an understanding 
of the opera or what beauty in art may be. 
Most schools lack enough equipment in 
visual aids in the fields of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture to make classroom 
work on these topics vivid and permanent. 
While such conditions may enhance the 
value of cultural history, they render the 
task of teaching it exceptionally difficult. 


PRESENT OUTLOOK 


HILE most historians and many 

teachers will agree that the inclusion 
of cultural history in the regular course 
work is highly desirable, under present con- 
ditions this cannot be done as satisfactorily 
as we might well wish. If enough time is 
given to make the work really worth while, 
within the rigid requirements of courses of 
study, evidently it must be at the expense 
of the political, economic, and social aspects. 
This may result in an overstressing of cul- 
tural factors. Where all phases are given a 
more or less properly proportioned empha- 
sis it is to be feared that the course will 
become highly superficial. By attempting 
to teach too much we may end by teaching 
too little. At some future time, with further 
research and publication, we may possess 
suitable textbooks for guiding the work 
and supplementary materials, which will 
remedy in part the necessary defects and 
make possible a more comprehensive and 
vital teaching. With continued study we 
may develop a school course in which the 
intellectual and aesthetic phases are prop- 
erly integrated with the political, economic, 
and social factors in human society. Until 
such time comes and until teacher training 
is broadened enough to supply the necessary 
background for effective teacher presenta- 
tion of cultural history, it would seem that 
truly effective work cannot be accomplished. 
In the meantime we can only do the best 
we can in the circumstances, with a full 
realization of our many shortcomings. 
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The Making of Their Modern Minds: 
The Study of Public Opinion 


WILLIAM VAN TIL 








ANY men and many institutions have 

DM consibicea to the making of a 

modern’s mind. If he is to use that 

mind fruitfully, he has to understand its 

making and why he believes what he does. 

To be educated, he must clear his mind of 

underbrush, understand his sources of edu- 

cation and of miseducation, and evaluate 

them and their progeny—his beliefs and 
attitudes. 

A class I taught for a number of years 
demonstrated nicely the need for this, and 
equally nicely the fact that is a very difficult 
thing to do. We were attempting to survey, 
in a twelfth grade, the range of solutions 
to American social-economic dilemmas 
proposed by thinkers from Right to Left, 
and aimed to stimulate each student to 
build toward a philosophy satisfactory for 
both self and society. Theoretically each 
was to ponder goals, each was to seek 
methods complementary to goals and 
adapted to the facts of modern American 
life. 

Yet mental blocks kept arising between 
the student mind and the printed page. 
Personal considerations appeared, un- 
acknowledged, in student thinking—per- 








Most of us have become increasingly 
interested in education against propa- 
ganda. The author of this account of 
a twelfth-grade study is assistant pro- 
fessor of social science education in 
the Ohio State University and teacher 
in the University High School. 




















sonal considerations like the size of father’s 
small or considerable income and the grip 
of the family on the slippery ladder of polite 
society. In the battle of ideas things once 
heard, and thereafter firmly held, manned 
the ramparts beside—and against—de- 
monstrable truths. Hobgoblin phrases from 
the editorial columns did a dance macabre 
in discussion. Attitudes derived from the 
lively arts elbowed in, the sugared persua- 
sions of the darkened movie theatres as to 
the nature of the good life, the blare of the 
radio orators who played with the old, old 
words the old, old tunes that had lost their 
meaning but not their existence when the 
frontier closed. Therefore many students 
found it difficult to fulfill the group pur- 
pose, to mold facts, beliefs, and attitudes 
into unified and reasonable philosophies. 
Charles A. Beard, George Soule, Gerard 
Swope, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Herbert 
Hoover, Norman Thomas, Rex Tugwell, 
Walter Lippmann, Mark Sullivan, Thor- 
stein Veblen, Harold Rugg, Walter Polakov, 
Harold Ickes, Newton Baker, became ban- 
ners of causes, not men presenting ideas 
that ought to be assayed critically by young 
unformed minds. 


HE sad truth was that there were few, 
Tit any, unformed minds present. This 
was the twentieth century, and these young- 
sters were seventeen. Already they had 
philosophies, well knit or loose, articulate 
or dumb, but, nevertheless, philosophies. 
And they clung to them. Their modern 
minds had been to a large extent already 
made up, during their unsuspicious years, 
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by a melange of education and miseduca- 
tion, passion and clarified thought, preju- 
dice and blunt fact. They had heard, as had 
their ancestors over the centuries, the songs 
of the ancient trinity of institutions, the 
family, the church, the school. These young- 
sters had also been inculcated with a moral- 
ity that was to serve as armor and shield in 
the struggle among life’s contradictions. 
New voices, however, had been added to the 
chorus, and the old voices sounded dif- 
ferently. The tones of family and church 
were ringing less resoundingly in their ears, 
and educators in their decade could begin 
an article, as one did recently, by declaring 
that “the school is a relatively unimportant 
cultural institution.” To some sociologists 
it seems that the trinity of family, church, 
and school is disintegrating; to others, the 
old voices seem muted by lusty new chor- 
isters—the products of a twentieth-century 
revolution in communication that is yet in 
its infancy. In either case, these youngsters, 
born after the World War, had always 
counted the radio, the movie, the popular 
magazine, the mass-production newspaper, 
the book flood, as part of the swelling 
chorus. They had felt the impact of “‘propa- 
ganda,” which is defined by the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis as “expression of 
opinion or action by individuals or groups 
deliberately designed to influence opinions 
or actions of other individuals or groups 
with reference to predetermined ends.” 
And, naturally, they showed the results. 


ITH recognition, then, of the nature 

of our primary problem of opinions 
already formed, the group of youngsters in 
my class attempted to understand why they 
believed what they did. The results, in 
terms of a more skeptical and a freer spirit, 
a greater tolerance that came with an ap- 
preciation of why people ranged from Right 
to Left, more critical thought and curious 
seeking, less defensiveness and sloganizing, 
were promising. In the following years, 
other classes experimented with a study of 
the making of their modern minds. Some 


techniques found useful in two recent 
eleventh grade classes are sketched below 
as suggestive rather than definitive. 

There was a year when a class, after hav- 
ing adopted the study, thought best to begin 
with group discussion rather than with indi- 
vidual research. Each opinion-forming 
agency was scrutinized in turn: family, 
church, school, radio, movie, newspaper, 
book, magazine, associates. Every discussion 
began with the question, “What effect has 
this agency had on you?” Frankness is con- 
sidered a virtue in the young, although an 
indiscretion in the old, so anecdotes aplenty 
were forthcoming from these unrepressed 
eleventh graders. A student of adolescent 
psychology would have chuckled, with his 
theories confirmed, if he had heard one 
rebel who spoke up, after much testimony 
as to sources of beliefs. “All of you have 
been mentioning how you got your ideas on 
politics and labor unions from your parents. 
I must be different, because whenever my 
mother or father say anything, I auto- 
matically believe the opposite.” 

Early in discussion, someone asked, “But 
why do we accept or reject other people’s 
ideas so easily? Why don’t the suggestions 
just bounce off us?” So we brought into dis- 
cussion a skilled English teacher, Dr Lou 
LaBrant, who happens to have a background 
in psychology. With her the students worked 
out a psychology course in miniature and 
grew familiar with such basic concepts as 
conditioning, rationalization, and the in- 
fluence of heredity and environment on 
man. The study of agencies and of social 
psychology continued on alternate days. 


NOTHER class substituted lectures 
followed by group discussion for this 
initial part of the study. The students heard 
Dr R. D. Lindquist, then director of Ohio 
State University School, on indoctrination 
and education; Dr Harold Alberty, then 
of the College of Education at Ohio State 
University, on five philosophies in modern 
education; the Reverend Robert Leonard 
Tucker and the Reverend William Leath, 
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local liberal clergymen, on the power of 
religion in determining the ethical beliefs 
even of those avowedly irreligious; Dr Keith 
Tyler, an authority on radio education, on 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
British and American systems of broad- 
casting; Dr Edgar Dale, author of “The 
Content of Motion Pictures” and other 
studies in public opinion, on the movie, the 
newspaper, and propaganda; Dr Lou La- 
Brant of the Ohio State University School 
on conditioning; Dr Norman Woelfel, 
formerly associate editor of the Social Fron- 
tier, then working at radio research on the 
campus, on the need for social goals in 
American life; Dr H. E. Burtt, writer on 
advertising and professor in that field, on 
the case for and against advertising; Dr 
S. Clayton Newman of the College of Com- 
merce on the family and its lasting imprint 
on the child; Miss Josephine Gibbony of 
the Bureau of Educational Research on the 
studies of the movies by the Committee of 
Educational Research sponsored by the 
Payne Fund. A university campus is, of 
course, a mine for a university high school. 
Yet speakers are not natural resources to 
be monopolized and exploited only by a 
university school. Any urban school could 
bring to it specialists from local churches, 
radio stations, newspapers, advertising 
agencies, publishing houses, family bureaus, 
schools, and colleges. 


STEREOTYPES 


FTER a group has surveyed the agen- 
cies of public opinion, and after it 


has surveyed man’s susceptibility, it is ready 
to deal with techniques by which the agen- 
cies mold the mind. A primary technique 
is the stereotype, “the picture in your head” 
that attributes “group characteristics” to 
each separate member of a group. Walter 
Lippmann made a great contribution to 
thought on the formation of public opinion 
when he detailed this method in his Public 
Opinion and The Phantom Public. 

To introduce the stereotype, an old 
psychological trick was used with similar 
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results in both classes described in this arti- 
cle. A disorderly scene—carefully planned 
in advance—was quickly introduced, en- 
acted, and ended. One bizarrely dressed 
student quite unexpectedly chased another 
through the classroom. The startled stu- 
dents were asked to describe just what had 
occurred. Of course, they added details, and 
they omitted details. Many saw the boys 
normally dressed as they knew them in 
every-day school life. There were as many 
versions of the shouted words that accom- 
panied the act as there were students in 
the room—and all wrong. We thought over 
the fact that the time span of the incident 
was that of a typical accident which eye- 
witnesses described glibly years later in 
court. 

We philosophized on the fact that man 
has difficulty in describing with any high 
degree of accuracy an incident that takes 
place before his own eyes, yet firmly holds 
beliefs on any number of immensely com- 
plicated abstractions that he has never seen, 
heard, felt, or smelled. What human being 
cannot describe for us a “fascist,” or a 
“communist,” or a “school teacher,” or de- 
scribe the character of “Negroes,” “Jews,” 
or “Irishmen’’? Is there a man with soul so 
dead who cannot tell us whether these ab- 
stractions are “good” or “bad”: “inflation,” 
“government spending,’ “collective  se- 
curity,” “labor unionism” and a host of 
others? 

- So we discussed stereotypes at length, how 
a word or an action looses a certain “picture 
in our heads,” and man reacts to the picture 
as though it were reality, how man identi- 
fies a person or idea with his handy, over- 
simplified generalization and reacts to the 
short-cut abstraction rather than to separate 
individual entities. Lists of stereotypes were 
compiled and a few were analyzed critically, 
including the “anarchist.” This character 
proved to be a dirty fellow, with black 
whiskers, black felt hat, a smoking bomb, 
a soapbox, and, on his sneering lips, a shout 
“Down with everything!” 

Classes talked of the limited validity of 
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stereotypes. They examined the exceptions 
to the stereotype, such as the honest “‘politi- 
cian,” the generous “Jew” (or “Scotch- 
man”), the likeable “fascist,” and noted how 
the person who has stereotyped is confused 
till he puts the difficulty down with the sage 
observation, “the exception proves the 
rule.”” They discussed the manner in which 
people dismiss those who, amazingly, re- 
fuse to share with them their firmly held 
stereotypes, as “he is losing his mind,” “he 
is afraid for his job,” “he sold out to the 
owning class,” “he is a nigger lover.” 


EMOTIONAL Worps 


KINDRED technique frequently used 

by those who would consciously or 
unconsciously mold the modern mind is 
the liberal use of emotional words. Like 
stereotypes, emotional words are commonly 
accepted substitutes for thought. They call 
up positive or negative reactions in the 
listener and are intended to have a maxi- 
mum of emotional punch and a minimum 
of intellectual meaning. Tie a negative emo- 
tional word or stereotype to the coat tails 
of an opponent or to a law or an idea, suc- 
ceed in having the citizen associate the nega- 
tive expression with the opponent or law 
or idea, and the propagandist’s game is 
practically won. 

With the years, young people add to their 
vocabularies social, economic, and political 
“smear words.” A comparison between lists 
of emotional words compiled by twenty-four 
Sunday school children of junior high 
school age and twenty eleventh graders in a 
university school class is enlightening. On 
the junior high school level the list contains 
an emotional content as colorful as even a 
Mencken might wish, but it is compara- 
tively innocent of social, economic, and 
political jargon. For the positive or “good” 
words it contains: 
industrious, able to take and carry out responsibility, 
good looking, fair, square, grand, hard working, coura- 
geous, unafraid, swell, cutey, nice, tops, angel, okay, 
lovely, one hundred per cent, happy, honest, good, 


hunky dory, good egg, good sport, all right, friendly, 
sweet, conscientious, of good character, darling, com- 


plimentary, truthful, loyal, a good pal, mellow, keen, 
wonderful, fine, nice guy, marvelous, fun, snazzy, per- 
fect, my pal, colossal, stupendous, pip, pretty, the ber- 
ries, big hearted, good scout, a peach. 


For the negative “bad” words: 


dopey, washed out, unintelligent, spoiled, boastful, 
bum, only-child type, tomboy, nutty, screwball, crazy, 
a little off, dirty, loud, cheater, gyp, tough, sissy, nerts, 
dumb-bell, brat, pie face, snob, snooty, cracked, tetched, 
catty, high hat, simpleton, rotten, teacher’s pet, grumpy, 
sick cow, mama’s angel, smarty, stuck up, bad egg, fat 
head, rat, dog, cat, cruel, hateful, silly, dumb, lousy, 
twerp, droop, so-and-so, screwy, dippy, wacky, phoney, 
big baby, ugh, awful, talks too much, dumb ox, silly 
goose, coquette, flirt, snake in the grass, dummy, liar, 
tattle tale, terrible, sloppy, not worth the powder to 
blow him up, dumb kluck, frozen face, cry baby, numb 
skull, sleepy, dunce, goody goody, goofy, pot, old 
hag, crab, thinks he’s smart, sassy, big mouth, pretty 
boy, crude, thumb’s down, battleaxe, detestful, fishy, 
cuckoo, batty, hot head, yellow, fool, selfish, piggish, 
low brow, mug, snotty, high brow, has a good impres- 
sion of himself. 


On the other hand an eleventh grade com- 
piled a somewhat more adult collection of 
“neo-profanity.” The occasional duplica- 
tion of words in both categories indicates 
that a conservative’s meat has been a lib- 
eral’s poison. For positive or “good” words 
the students provided: 


statesman, benefactor, farmer’s friend, liberal, demo- 
crat, honest, public servant, hard working, faithful, 
home-loving, good sport, leader, good citizen, worker, 
business man, athlete, sincere, unselfish, generous, prog- 
ress, man of the people, just, fair, thinker, sincere, 
earnest, intelligent, good Samaritan, hero, swell, expert, 
good fellow, wide awake, clean cut, beautiful, defender, 
lamb, honey, bud, bird, willing, flashy, mother, repre- 
sentative, smart, up and coming, trustworthy, sweet, 
good, mother’s boy, democracy, noble, agreeable, 
friendly, cooperative, decent, honor, civilized, home, 
organizer, love, simple, courage, progressive, clever, in- 
tegrity, upright, purity, sense of duty, gentleman of 
honor, man of his word, virtue, morality, noble, merit, 
self control, clear conscience, worthy, one of the best, 
one in a million, demigod, philanthropist, moderate, 
sober, virginity, temperance, water drinker, home man, 
lover of children, protector, godsend, righteous, 
groomed, upright, outstanding citizen, individual in- 
itiative, chaste, save civilization, peace, pacifist, fine, 
splendid, man of the world, honorable, best, clever, 
strong, sunny, safety, prohibitionist, artist, beloved, 
kind, gentle, patient, happy, generous, God-like, re- 
ligious, republican, president, literate, student, church- 
goer, a real human, an animal lover, a man of nature, 
capitalist, faithful, respectable, preserve the American 
home, American way, I owe it all to my mother, loyal, 
volunteer, common man, friend of the common people, 
liberty, work for everyone, thoughtful, free, motherly, 
fatherly, sisterly, brotherly, helper, smooth, clean, citi- 
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zen, glory, motherhood, womanhood, home town boy, 
brave, forefathers, professional man, lovely, wealthy, 
wise, heritage, modesty, famous, rare, talented, eager, 
consultant, important, great name, beloved, valuable, 
true, from the heart, children, prominent, charter mem- 
ber, luck, any army title, nurse, doctor, sparkling, 
royal, favorite, distinguished, background, self-made. 


For negative or “bad” words: 


communist, red, radical, capitalist, conservative, poli- 
tician, yellow, dictator, moss back, fascist, hot head, 
slacker, professional, racketeer, snake in the grass, 
thief, robber, white collar, aristocrat, sponger, soap box, 
rat, common, paroled man, rebel, embezzler, dope 
fiend, small town hick, hypocrite, striker, lobbyist, flirt, 
road hog, murderer, dirty, vulgar, hag, marijuana 
addict, blackhead, sap, dope, grafter, dumb bunny, old 
stick, monkey face, loud mouth, double faced, bubble 
over, goat, slow poke, know-it-all, fat belly, black shirt, 
drip, goose, cat, cheese, socialist, public menace, 
swindler, coward, blow-off, chiseler, heel, cheater, 
tory, extremist, trouble-maker, alien, foreigner, mean, 
fast, bad, propagandist, brain-truster, old maid, 
bolshevik, beetle puss, drizzle puss, wife-beater, 
louse, nit-wit, wop, slap happy, rugged individualist, 
wack, queer, simpleton, wily, impractical, muck raker, 
fool, beast, pig, horse, greasy, farmer, lemon, pill, 
humble, drunkard, agitator, harsh, hatred, atheist, 
cunning, atrocious, deceiver, slanderer, fraud, untruth, 
misrepresentation, knavery, trickery, wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, false colors, sham, gyp, hoodwink, faker, 
rogue, crooked, arch-traitor, betrayer, squealer, de- 
moralized, sin, self-indulgent, bad example, evil doer, 
hoodlum, cur, riff-raff, scum of the earth, plutocrat, 
bureaucrat, nazi, anarchist, fast, ward heeler, bourgeois, 
mean, narrow, bigot, reactionary, old fashioned, ornery, 
arrogant, unlawful, degenerate, moron, shameful, un- 
civilized, corrupter, immoral, sucker, ass, disagreeable, 
unfriendly, mob, herd, mope, disloyal, low, scoundrel, 
tramp, scab, kidnapper, terrorist, revolutionist, sloppy, 
no account, unbearable, mess, joy killer, German, skunk, 
devil, brat, hostile, fraidy cat, asinine, partial, lazy, 
odoriferous, spy, mutilator, profiteer, unionist, city 
slicker, old fogey, boss, autocrat, imbecile, idiot, Hit- 
lerite, Landonite, slave-driver, ruler, disgusting, labor 
spy, thug, tyrant, exploiter, dim wit, subversive, sabotage, 
rabble, rasping, discouraging, drudging, peddler, stool 
pigeon, afraid, tough, trouble, ugly, embarrassing, 
artificial, tinsel, broke, worthless, poor house, war, 
slave, weird, famine, ignorant, savage, kink, brought 
up in the wilds, cheap skate, nigger, Jew. 


OTHER APPROACHES 


HE atrocity story, that hoary master- 
y vonth of the propaganda arts, has pro- 
vided classes with an excellent kind of case 
study. Particularly has this been easy for 
classes since the magazine Look published 
and distributed free of charge an issue on 
war propaganda. In atrocity stories, along 
with the stereotype and emotional word 


techniques, the high school youngster can 
notice the use of distortion, graduating from 
delicate to direct, the selection of the facts or 
pictures that give the “right” impression. 

Editorial columns and sometimes even 
news columns furnish handy case studies. 
Students have asked themselves, “Does the 
speech, editorial, article, news story make 
you feel negative or positive toward the 
subject under consideration? Exactly how 
has this been done? What reasoning do you 
accept and what do you reject?” 


OME student groups, after introductory 
lectures and discussions, have read 
widely. Their bibliography included books 
on the agencies of public opinion by George 
Seldes, James Rorty, Will Irwin, Ruth 
Brindze, Norman Woelfel, Ray H. Abrams, 
and Edgar Dale; on techniques in the for- 
mation of public opinion by Floyd H. All- 
port, Walter Lippmann, Peter Odegard, 
O. W. Riegel, Leonard W. Doob, Aldous 
Huxley, James Harvey Robinson, Stuart 
Chase, Harold Rugg, William G. Sumner, 
Graham Wallas; and on case studies in the 
formation of public opinion by Norman 
Angell, the Consumer’s Research writers, 
Englebrecht and Hanighen, Adolf Hitler, 
Leo Huberman, Frank Kent, Bruce Winton 
Knight, Robert S. and Helen Lynd, Walter 
Millis, Upton Sinclair, Peter Odegard, J. B. 
Salter, William G. Shepherd, Herbert 
Blumer and Phillip M. Hauser. The 
monthly letters of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis are invaluable if they are 
handled creatively by teachers rather than 
used as textbooks. 

Classes have, at times, gone superficially 
or more deeply into individual student re- 
search, have undertaken such studies as 
“propaganda in education,” “how the con- 
sumer got cheated,” an analysis of the 
policies of the two leading newspapers in 
Columbus towards social and political ques- 
tions, for instance a peace strike held on the 
Ohio State University campus last April, 
or “how the newspapers influence public 
opinion.” 
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HOSE teachers who see the importance 

of training students to cope with propa- 
ganda in modern society disagree as to the 
proper technique, whether to try to stress 
critical thought throughout the curricu- 
lum, or to concentrate on courses in propa- 
ganda analysis. To my mind, such a dualism 
is false, since critical thinking throughout 
the curriculum is complementary to, not 
antithetical to, specialized training in the 
techniques of public opinion. One may pro- 
vide training in critical thought in such 
places as in a proof course in mathematics, 
or in scientific experimentations, or as the 
central meaning of a play or novel is dis- 
cussed in an English class. It is true that the 
techniques of public opinion are especially 
emphasized in social science, but the 
emphasis is not unique. Human psychology 
may be considered in science. Graphs as a 
means of dramatizing facts and creating an 
effect may be discussed as early as in junior 
high school mathematics. A ninth-grade 
general language course may take up the 
structure of language and the use and mean- 
ing of words. People in all teaching fields 
are welcome to participate in the good fight 
to help students understand the making of 
their modern minds. 


HERE isa world of work still to be done 
Ta this topic in all schools. For instance, 
it seems to this teacher that students must 
become acquainted through first hand in- 
formation with the workings of pressure 
groups in the nation and in their com- 
munity. They must move beyond mere 
comprehension of the formation of public 
opinion in a democratic society to an active 
identification of themselves with forces 
working for goals which they hold to be 


good. They must accept their responsibility 
for the formation of public opinion toward 
desirable goals through ethical techniques. 

Students may take a step forward through 
hearing representatives present the pro- 
grams of such bodies as consumers’ co- 
operatives, political parties, church groups, 
peace societies, labor unions, YMCA’s, stu- 
dent federations, Hi-Y’s, Girl Reserves, civil 
liberties groups, organizations dealing with 
race prejudice, parent-teacher organizations, 
literary and art clubs, community fund 
groups, welfare groups, and youth hostels. 
Students will take a stride forward when, 
after they have examined critically the mak- 
ing of their modern minds, and—a point to 
be heavily emphasized—after they have de- 
veloped a tentative philosophy of requisite 
maturity which requires testing in the 
laboratory of life, they are encouraged and 
aided by the school to identify themselves 
with suitable groups willing to cooperate 
and representing the individual’s maturing 
beliefs. With such a broad conception of 
education, the schools should play a sig- 
nificant role in training the young for in- 
telligent participation in American society. 


ET us not forget that the study of public 
opinion is only one phase, albeit an im- 
portant one, of education. For those brought 
up in the American way of life the quintes- 
sence of education, the end to which all 
phases must contribute, is the continual 
development and reinterpretation of the 
democratic philosophy. Only in the light of 
democratic standards and values arrived at 
through the free play of intelligence, can 
the individual use well, in his own life and 
actions, the knowledge gained through a 
study of public opinion. 








Southern Community Resources for 


the Social Studies 


CHESTER McARTHUR DESTLER 





E influence of the social studies upon 
the new school curriculum has been 
greater in few sections of the nation than 
it has been in the impoverished states of the 
Southeast. Stimulated from without by the 
pioneering of Teachers College of Columbia 
University and the reports of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies, southern edu- 
cators are attempting to make the school a 
vital and invigorating social institution. 
Thoroughly imbued with democratic ideals, 
realistic in their implications for the econ- 
omy, social relations, and political structure 
of the most conservative region in the 
United States, these educators are making 
public education the fulcrum of an effort 
to lift the South into greater prosperity and 
a genuinely democratic life. 

Within the elementary schools an in- 
tegrated curriculum is centered on “per- 
sistent life problems’ or upon the major 
and continuing functions of social life. It 
begins with student interests, abilities, and 
deficiencies produced by the local environ- 
ment and radiates out into the life of the 
region, the nation, and the world. 

In high school, where formal subjects are 








This discussion of using community 
resources for teaching the social studies 
was read before the Teachers Section 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association at Memphis last April. Dr 
Destler is chairman of the division of 
social studies in the South Georgia 
Teachers College at Collegeboro. 




















still taught, a similar effort is made to relate 
the social studies to the problems and poten- 
tialities of southern communities both as a 
means of vitalizing instruction and training 
young people for civic leadership. In each 
case, whether in institutional community 
activities, or in its instruction of the lower 
or higher grades, the school is presenting 
a deliberate challenge to the low level of 
social intelligence, the conservatism, and 
the wasteful, “colonial” economy of the 
staple South. 


OUNDED of necessity on the local com- 

munity, the effectiveness of such a pro- 
gram depends partially upon its ability to 
circumvent the region’s defense mechanisms 
and ultra-sensitivity. It faces the hard task 
of developing among both white and Negro 
children a more sympathetic and realistic 
approach to their mutual problems. Owing 
to the poverty of the great rural masses, the 
scarcity of books, book-outlets and libraries, 
and inadequate newspaper and magazine 
circulation it is confronted with an un- 
usually large proportion of retarded and 
so-called “non-academic” pupils. For these 
members of the South’s school population 
the realistic, “first hand study of the im- 
mediate community”! is imperative if their 
education is to yield the enlightenment 
needed to support a comprehensive pro- 
gram of regional regeneration. Further- 
more, the successful development of the 
new program in the face of such obstacles 
depends upon the availability or develop- 


1 Social Education, April, 1939, editorial, p. 223. 
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ment of community resources that can be 
capitalized in institutional programs or 
utilized effectively on the learning level of 
the students. 


PRINTED MATERIALS 


OMMUNITY resources, to be sure, do 
not necessarily exclude printed ma- 
terials, although in the case of the so-called 
“non-academic” students the ideas and vo- 
cabulary of the printed page can hardly go 
beyond their own experience. Books and 
pamphlets within the range of student com- 
prehension, containing accounts of situa- 
tions typical of the rural or urban South, 
can most certainly be included. Together 
they supply much needed perspective for 
an approach to local conditions. Where 
available they bridge the gap between the 
daily life of students and the world of books 
and ideas. As a source of detailed data on 
the larger Southern community they are 
indispensable. 

Such materials are seldom found in the 
texts adopted by conservative textbook com- 
missions in states such as Georgia. These 
books are published, almost invariably, for 
national distribution in a market wherein 
the ills and hopes of the South receive little 
or no attention. Purchased by state textbook 
commissions in close-fisted bargaining on 
the basis of comparative costs, they would 
enforce a more or less complete conformity 
to northeastern or middlewestern educa- 
tional programs were other materials not 
available. 

Here and there, in recent adoptions, a 
text deals exclusively with the southern 
scene. Charles N. Elliott and M. D. Mobley’s 
Southern Forestry? illustrates such excep- 
tional adoptions. Provided with excellent 
illustrations, its simple narrative is full of 
specific references to progressive forestry 
practices now being developed in the South. 
A detailed account of the farsighted opera- 
tions of the Crossett Lumber Company of 
Crossett, Arkansas, for example, will indi- 
cate to the dullest that private enterprise 





* Atlanta: Turner E. Smith, 1938. 
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and the larger South can profit from re- 
stricting timber cutting to the annual 
growth, accompanied by systematic re- 
forestation. 


FAR wider range of material has been 

made available by university and com- 
mercial presses, state and federal govern- 
ments, and civic agencies. For years the 
University of North Carolina Press at 
Chapel Hill, under the management of 
W. T. Couch, has produced a steady stream 
of monographs, general treatises, and 
pamphlets dealing with all phases of south- 
ern life. Many of these, it is true, are too 
difficult for all but the best high school 
students, and still more, such as Preface to 
Peasantry by Arthur F. Raper (1936), are 
useful chiefly for reference, although they 
contain valuable data on typical black belt 
counties. However, well within the range 
of the average junior or senior high school 
student are The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy 
by Charles S. Johnson and others (1935) 
and Rupert B. Vance’s How the Other Half 
Is Housed (1936). Here and there commer- 
cial presses have published books that can 
be used by southern students. Charles S. 
Johnson’s A Preface to Racial Understand- 
ing’ and Edwin R. Embree’s Brown Amer- 
ica* deserve far wider circulation than they 
have enjoyed in Southern school libraries, 
while Stuart Chase’s Rich Land, Poor Land’ 
and Jonathan Daniels’ A Southerner Dis- 
covers the South® can be used with profit. 
Of great value to realistic but tactful social 
studies teachers is the inexpensive edition 
of You Have Seen Their Faces by Erskine 
Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White.? 


TATE governmental agencies, occasion- 
S ally, issue publications of use to the new 
curriculum, although they are seldom avail- 
able in sufficient quantity. Of these Farm 





* New York: Friendship Press, 1936. 

* New York: Friendship Press, 1933. 

®° New York: McGraw Hill, 1936. 

® New York: Macmillan, 1938. 

* New York: Modern Age Books, Inc., 1937. 
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Tenancy in Mississippi,8 and Arkansas Farm 
Housing Conditions and Needs? are notable 
illustrations. The Georgia Department of 
Education is making strenuous efforts to 
publish material on the students’ learning 
level together with carefully written 
teachers’ guides for the use of community 
resources. Well iliustrated and simply writ- 
ten, such booklets as Saving Georgia Soils'® 
and Natural Resources of Georgia" fill 
needs created by the attempt to integrate 
the community and the schools in the new 
Georgia Program for the Improvement of 
Instruction. A long list of publications of 
the national government range across the 
field of southern problems and the numer- 
ous New Deal attempts to solve them. Some 
of these, such as the research monographs 
of WPA and the reports of the National Re- 
sources Committee, are useful only to 
teachers and the more capable senior high 
school students; but pamphlets and reports 
such as Soil Defense in the Piedmont,!2 The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 1933-1937,18 
and others dealing with Rural Electrifica- 
tion, Farm Security, and the Jones- 
Bankhead program, are of great value to 
the new curriculum. 


F especial note is the National Emer- 
gency Council’s Report on Economic 
Conditions of the South,1* whose simple, 
straightforward language, and _ incontro- 
vertible facts present an unforgettable pic- 
ture of the region’s economic and social 
difficulties. Available free, and well within 
the understanding of the bulk of southern 
high school students, it is the most important 
single source of published information on 
the wider southern community for the 
schools. 


8 Jackson: State Planning Commission, March, 1937. 

® Fayetteville: Agricultural Experiment Station, June, 
1934. 

# Atlanta: Georgia Department of Education, 1938. 


4 Atlanta: Georgia Department of Education, 1938. 
* Washington, January, 1937. 

* Washington, June, 1937. 

* Washington, June 22, 1938. 


This report, Jonathan Daniels claims,5 
is the direct outgrowth of the remarkable 
Georgia Citizens’ Fact-Finding Movement 
that is sponsored by sixteen civic organiza- 
tions in the erstwhile “Empire State.” 
Native-born and native-led, from August, 
1937, to August, 1938, this movement dis- 
tributed thousands of copies of twelve sim- 
ple, factual reports on every important 
aspect of Georgia’s economic, social, and 
political life. Mincing no facts and telling 
the truth as seen by Georgia’s most capable 
and disinterested experts, this movement is 
an attempt to educate an entire state in its 
fundamental problems. These reports, to- 
gether with the current annotated series on 
the Report on Economic Conditions in the 
South, have been distributed widely to the 
schools, as well as to the 250,000 members 
of the civic organizations sponsoring them. 
Taken together they have made available 
to the students of social studies in Georgia 
high schools an unexampled body of in- 
formation applicable to local communities 
as well as to the state at large. 

Mention should be made, also, of the 
steady stream of pamphlets issued by the 
Conference on Race Relations and by the 
two southern associations for the prevention 
of lynching. Cheap, or distributed without 
cost to schools of both races, these publica- 
tions present in simple, factual narrative 
the case for interracial cooperation. No 
Southern high school social studies program 
that pretends to face the community can 
safely ignore or refuse to use them.1¢ 


LocAL MATERIALS 


OTWITHSTANDING the wealth and 
range of available printed materials, 


poverty and inadequate library facilities 
make it extremely difficult for rural and vil- 
lage schools to accumulate enough of all but 


* “Georgians Discover Georgia,” Survey Graphic, 
March, 1939, Pp. 203. 

1% The Public Affairs Committee of New York issues 
some pamphlets useful to Southern classes in the social 
studies. Examples of these are, The South’s Place in 
the Naticn (1936), Farmers Without Land (1937), and 
Saving Our Soil (1937). 
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free or inexpensive pamphlets. This condi- 
tion, together with the large proportion of 
“non-academic” students, makes direct use 
of the local community imperative for rural 
social studies classes. By means of field trips, 
questionnaires, and class projects the or- 
ganization, institutions, problems, and 
needs of the rural and urban South can be 
integrated with classroom work and printed 
sources of information. Such procedure, 
undertaken when the school itself attempts 
to lead an enlightened attack upon com- 
munity problems, should have the most con- 
structive results. 


HE rural South offers a wide range of 

community resources to such a social 
studies program. First among these are its 
many problems. Sub-standard housing, lack- 
ing screens, paint, and elementary sanitary 
facilities, exists in all but the most favored 
districts. Back of the coastal flatlands, soil 
erosion is a serious menace to rural pros- 
perity, while careless forestry checks efforts 
at conservation and destroys an important 
source of wealth. Race relations and shifting 
tenancy should be objects of local as well 
as of national concern, as should the farm- 
ing practices that lead to the erosion of man 
and land alike. Rural diet in an area capable 
of producing a wide variety of nourishing 
foods is worthy of the attention of social 
scientists even in schools where home econo- 
mists labor, as is also the problem of enrich- 
ing home and neighborhood life. The social 
effects of shallow wells, malaria, pellagra, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, poor teeth, and a 
score of preventable diseases are likewise a 
problem of first importance. 


HE study of many normal community 

activities will also yield a rich return. In- 
vestigation of the production, marketing, 
and manufacture of the great southern 
staples, cotton, tobacco, rice, or sugar can 
vitalize formal history and lead to valuable 
study of world commerce and geography. 
Rural electrification projects, now wide- 
spread in the South, can furnish a means of 


improving rural life and a practical example 
of profitable coope! ation in economic fields. 
The activities of such federal agencies as 
WPA and the Farm Security Administra- 
tion offer working examples of an attack 
upon unemployment, low living standards, 
tenancy, expensive credit, and poor farm 
management. Local history with its rich 
traditions, the relatively simple structure of 
village and county governments, and the 
activities of chain stores and filling stations 
(local representatives of great corporations) 
offer opportunities to vitalize instruction 
in formal history, civics, and courses on eco- 
nomic problems. Where social problems are 
studied, the familiar patterns of neighbor- 
hood and kinship groups, and class and race 
relations offer contact again and again with 
basic social institutions. 


HE extent to which such resources are 

used will be determined in part by the 
skill and energy of teachers, in part by the 
extent to which the community can be per- 
suaded to subject itself to such analysis. In 
Georgia the state Department of Education 
is leading a state-wide movement to accom- 
plish such an end, supported by the efforts 
of the Fact-Finding Movement and the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia. The Ogeechee 
and Denmark white consolidated schools of 
Bulloch County, Georgia, illustrate what 
can be accomplished under this program 
where conditions are favorable. Supported 
by the Rosenwald Fund and the county 
board of education, and staffed by super- 
visors and full-time student teachers from 
South Georgia Teachers College, they have 
made energetic efforts to realize the social 
objectives of the state curriculum. 

The students of the Ogeechee school 
undertook a survey by means of a carefully 
drawn questionnaire as a means of finding 
the facts about their own community. While 
the data from this was being used in the 
classroom, examples of erosion were located 
and methods of prevention studied. Field 
trips to the forests to study the effects of 
“burning off the woods” and of more cor- 
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rect forestry practices were accompanied by 
planting pines on the school campus as a 
demonstration project. The Denmark 
school undertook similar work in forestry, 
providing in addition thirty seedlings for 
each child for home planting. In connec- 
tion with various units in social studies 
classes, Ogeechee students investigated the 
business enterprises of the neighboring 
county seat. While developing a unit on 
transportation, one class made the trip by 
car to Savannah to examine the port facili- 
ties, airport, railroads, bus terminal, and 
broadcasting station. History classes went 
to nearby places of historical interest. A 
class in vocational guidance studied the 
necessary qualifications for different occu- 
pations by interviewing those engaged in 
them in the community and nearby towns. 
Another class visited the paper mill and the 
Pine and Pulp Laboratory in Savannah. 
The eighth grade civics class took the 
campus as its “community” and developed 
a list of “needs” and promoted a varied pro- 
gram of “improvements.” A student gov- 
ernment with registered voters, poll tax, 
campaigns, and elections, together with 
regular meetings to consider school prob- 
lems, supplements the work of the classroom. 


OTH the Ogeechee and Denmark 
B schools engage, as institutions, in a 
series of constructive community activities 
whose tangible results do much to vitalize 
the work of formal instruction. Each pur- 
sues a rigid health program, including phys- 
ical examinations for all children each year, 
the remedying of such defects as poor eye- 
sight, decayed teeth, and bad tonsils, and 
the immunization against typhoid, diph- 
theria, and smallpox. Hookworm tests and 
treatment are included in the program as 
is also a community project for the con- 
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struction of approved sanitary units in the 
homes of the students. One result of this 
program has been the reduction of hook- 
worm infection among the Ogeechee stu- 
dents from 40 to 17 per cent in two and a 
half years, and among Denmark students 
from 40 to 25 per cent in a shorter period. 
Practical demonstration of the beneficial 
effects of balanced diet and proper eating 
habits was given through supervised school 
lunches. Maintenance of a local branch of 
the county library during vacation months, 
the organization of home-making and Boy 
Scout clubs, and sponsoring of community 
recreation and home beautification are 
other activities of these two rural consoli- 
dated schools. 


RBAN social studies in all but the 

largest cities of the South can easily 
establish community contacts in neighbor- 
ing rural areas and avail themselves by field 
trips of first hand contact with the organiza- 
tion and problems of the rural community. 
With few exceptions, Southern urban com- 
munity resources resemble those found 
elsewhere in the nation and consequently 
demand no especial attention here. South- 
ern urban slums ought, perhaps, not to be 
overlooked. Inhabited usually by Negroes, 
they present in exaggerated form the com- 
plex of problems typical of slums the world 
over. Mill and mining villages, never dis- 
tinctively Southern, can be made objects of 
self-analysis only if the management per- 
mits. They are not available for investiga- 
tion from the outside by other schools un- 
less similar consent can be obtained. More 
ample funds, greater availability of printed 
materials, and better trained teachers enable 
the city schools to make ample use of com- 
munity resources where profitable to the 
social studies program. 





in History 


The New C. E. E. B. Examinations 








tion Board offered for the first time 

two two-unit examinations in history 
based upon the recommendations of the 
Board’s Commission on History.1 One was 
in English and American history (CD); the 
other in American history and contempo- 
rary (American) civilization (DE). Both 
proved highly successful. Some of the better 
answers, which reveal clearly the objectives 
which the examiners had in mind, are 
printed below, with comments upon both 
question and answers. The answers are 
printed exactly as they were written. 


[: June the College Entrance Examina- 


QUESTION CD 1. Choose in England or America 
any great seaport and explain specifically in 
what way its growth was influenced by its 
geographical position. 


The examiners will continue to set ques- 
tions which, like this one, offer a wide range 
of choice within a fairly narrow framework. 
A good answer here could not be a mere 
repetition of memorized facts; the student 
had to understand the significance of the 
geographical information he possessed, and 
be able to relate it to some specific sequence 
of historical fact. In this as in other ques- 
tions the readers penalized those students 
who, failing to select pertinent facts only, 
wrote irrelevancies which suggested that the 
presence of pertinent information was more 
a matter of accident than of understanding. 


SAMPLE ANSWER TO QUESTION CD 1. I am taking 
for my example the City of New Orleans. 
In 1673 New Orleans was under French rule. 


* See Social Education, September, 1938, for discussion 
of the preliminaries to the setting of these examinations. 
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Its growth was due partly to the fact that it 
was in the South, which meant a warm climate, 
good soil, and fewer dangers from cold and 
starvation, although it was imperilled by vari- 
ous tropical fevers which were not understood, 
and for which little or no medical treatment 
could be given. Another factor contributing to 
New Orleans growth was the success the inhab- 
itants had in raising sugar.* And then there 
were rice, cotton, a small amount of tobacco, 
along with a variety of spices, and tea. But the 
most important thing of all was the location,— 
at the mouth of the Mississipi where, as the 
Americans pushed out to the Middle West, 
there was a great deal of traffic up and down 
the river. By 1840 New Orleans was getting to 
be a large city, for boat loads of settlers were 
coming around from the Eastern seabord, and 
all those who were already settled all around 
the Mississipi were beginning to ship their 
crops of wheat down the river on flat-boats, 
where they were then changed to sea-going ships 
which took them to the Eastern States. This 
was necessary, because even then communica- 
tions with the East by overland route was 
wretched, and what is more, terribly expensive, 
making the transportation of anything in bulk 
practically impossible; and for this reason the 
farmers in the Middle West used to make whis- 
key from their corn etc. which could be sent 
overland more easily. But New Orleans be- 
came more and more prosperous as time went 
on, because this transferring of cargoes from 
river boats to ocean-going ships required store 
houses which charged substantial rents, as well 
as the number of people who were either stay- 
ing there to do business, or settlers who were 
pushing on West, buying their supplies at the 





*Cane sugar, which became their chief staple crop 
around 1760, after rather futile attempts to raise in- 
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last big city before they entered the wilds. 


COMMENT. ‘This particular student ad- 
dressed himself directly to the geographical 
factors and to the city’s growth. He under- 
stood the former to include climate and soil 
as well as location, though he rightly empha- 
sized the last. There are picturesque and 
realistic details in his brief answer. Its weak- 
ness lies in the presence of some irrelevant 
information, e.g. possession by the French 
in 1673; in some inaccuracies, e.g. New 
Orleans as a point of departure for the 
“west,” farmers in “middle west” distilling 
whiskey; and in the omission of any dis- 
cussion either of stages in the city’s growth, 
or of foreign connections. 


QUESTION CD 2. (Suggested time: 30 minutes) 
As a student of history, criticize the following 
statement in regard to (a) the author's point 
of view, (b) use of terms, and (c) interpretation 
of historical facts. 

“We Anglo-Saxons have always loved liberty. 
Our forefathers fought for it against dictatorial 
kings, against King John, the Stuarts, and 
George III. Today the liberty of the individual 
is being jeopardized again by dictatorial gov- 
ernments, in England as well as in America, 
which pass measures providing for old age as- 
sistance or stating the number of hours a 
laborer should work. Well intentioned people 
should not let their humanity blind them to 
the real danger latent in all such measures.” 
(Summary of a speech in an American manu- 


facturing city in 1935.) 


In many ways this was the most success- 
ful question in either examination, though 
the examiners included it with some mis- 
givings. They hoped, in setting it, that even 
the young student of history would be able 
to recognize pronounced forms of bias, to 
understand the situation which gave rise 
to them, and to isolate and criticize the de- 
vices used to support them. Though a few 
of the candidates obviously had had no 
training in such matters and were disposed 
to regard any printed statement as true, 
most of them showed such alertness as to 
encourage the examiners, another year, to 
offer a statement in which an author’s se- 
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lection of material, his emphasis, and his 
use of terms disguise somewhat more subtly 
his point of view. 


SAMPLE ANSWER TO QUESTION CD 2. 

Answer 1. (a) The author is a conservative: 
—a man who doesn’t like any change in exist- 
ing conditions. We haven’t had much social 
security before this, and why have it now? says 
he. He is conservative probably because of his 
vested interests. Because of his will to keep the 
“laissez-faire” philosophy alive (absolute “lib- 
erty of the individual,” as opposed to protec- 
tion for society as a whole) I would guess that 
he is a capitalist. 

(b) He uses the term “Anglo-Saxons” rather 
too sweepingly when he infers that all Ameri- 
cans and all Englishmen come within this 
group. There were many Normans in England, 
during John’s reign and a sizable number of 
non-Anglo-Saxon Europeans (Jews, French, 
etc.) made up the English population in the 
17th century (although England was and is 
predominantly Anglo-Saxon)—and this holds 
even more so today. Even though the author’s 
appelation may hold for England, it certainly 
doesn’t for this country. We are a conglomera- 
tion of many different races and nationalities, 
and the Anglo-Saxons (and those that there are 
are not pure-blooded) don’t by any means out- 
number all the other groups. 

When the author speaks of “liberty” refer- 
ring only to one kind of liberty: absolute free- 
dom for the individual enterpriser. He dis- 
regards the worker’s right to more leisure time, 
or the old person to a secure life. 

George III can hardly be classed with John 
and Charles II. By 1756 the Bill of Rights and 
Petition of Right, combined with the growth 
of Parliament and the cabinet, had pretty much 
weakened the powers of the crown and any 
feeble effort which George III made to restore 
this old power was so feeble that it can’t be 
compared with the power and influence and 
freedom which were exercised by John and the 
Stuarts (particularly Charles II). 

“Well-intentioned” is used narrowly in this 
statement; it means: well-intentioned toward 
what I am saying. 

(c) It is not historially true that Anglo- 
Saxons have always loved liberty. They were 
content to be told when to go to church and 
lots of other things which are granted today as 
personal freedom—by Elizabeth. 
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The author says that the “liberty of the indi- 
vidual is again being jeopardized.” This state- 
ment is false because, in the thirteenth century 
(and he cites John’s reign) most of the indi- 
viduals had little or no power to be jeopard- 
ized. Each was subservient to the person just 
above him and all to the king. The Stuarts 
jeopardized only the liberty of the rising middle 
class business man (or trader) to rise more 
quickly. The poor had few liberties anyway, 
and the rich were on the side of the crown. 

The author calls the present governments 
of England and America “dictatorial.” This is 
not the truth. Every bill that becomes an Act of 
Parliament or a Law must be passed by Parlia- 
ment in England and by Congress in the U. S. 
The representatives in Parl. and in the Con- 
gress are democratically elected, and the social 
security bills which become laws are passed 
because the majority of the population want 
it so. 


COMMENT. This answer, and others omitted 
here for lack of space, contain some forth- 
right statements which a wider knowledge 
and more mature judgment would modify. 
But all show skill in uncovering the weak 
point in the quotation: the specious use of 
such words as “Anglo-Saxon,” “Liberty,” 
“dictatorial,” and of historical analogy. Stu- 
dent 1, though he himself betrayed in the 
use of such words as “capitalist,” “conserv- 
ative,” “‘vested interests,” the same lack of 
precision for which he criticized the author, 
did a good job of analysis: he caught the 
misuse of “Anglo-Saxon,” he indicated dif- 
ferent kinds of personal liberties without, 
however, showing the different meanings 
which attached to the word “liberty” in the 
past, he checked the term “dictatorial” 
against both past and present situations to 
which the author applied it. He missed the 
author’s use of “well-intentioned” to mean 
“humanitarian.”’ Other students were much 
more precise in analyzing the author’s point 
of view and in distinguishing between the 
meaning of historical events at the time of 
their occurrence and their results for later 
generations. 


QUESTION CD 3. (Suggested time: 30 minutes) 
Describe (a) the manner of living and (b) the 
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personal security of the “man behind the plow” 
in any one period of English history and in any 
one period of American history, as, for example, 
on a medieval manor, an eighteenth-century 
New England farm, a cotton plantation in 1850 
or today. 

“Manner of living” may be defined as includ- 
ing food, clothing, shelter, and provision for 
health and enjoyment. “Personal security” may 
be defined in terms of the extent to which a 
person can depend upon protection, against 
forces outside of his control, of what he regards 
as the essentials of living. 


In this question the examiners tried to 
test for evidences of the most valuable if 
elusive product of historical study; that 
historical imagination which sees the past as 
equally real as the present, and men facing 
the same problems of life then which they 
face today. This is a good deal to ask even 
from more mature historians, yet without 
some striving for it the study of history at 
secondary levels is apt to become empty and 
barren. Part 1 of this question might have 
been answered by a mere parroting of mem- 
orized fact and generalization; but part 2 
asked for the application to an unfamiliar 
concept, that of “personal security,” of ma- 
terials with which the student was presum- 
ably familiar. The device is one used by all 
teachers who try to make students “think” 
on examinations. 


SAMPLE ANSWERS TO QUESTION CD 3. 

Answer 1. In this period, “the man behind 
the plow” was a serf. He was at the bottom of 
the “feudal Social Pyramid.” Above him, in 
order, were the freemen, the yoeman farmers, 
the knights, the powerful barons, the kings, 
and finally the Pope. “The man behind the 
plow” was entirely dependent on his lord. His 
land was held through the lord, and part of 
each week he worked for the lord. His food was 
simple—he grew most of it on his little plot— 
and he was not allowed to shoot any game: 
that was for the lords. Thus for his meat sup- 
ply he was partly dependent on the head of 
the manor, although each serf usually had 
some pigs, hens and a cow. There was no real 
trading among communities in those days—all 
of his food and supplies he got from within 
the manor. He had the use of the lord’s store- 
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house and salt for preserving his winter meat. 

His clothing usually consisted of rough 
leather clothes—garments made from the skins 
of animals. (Only the lord had cloth!) For 
bedding, he had straw and perhaps a pile of 
furs. 

His dwelling place was usually a smelly, 
filthy, one-room affair—where he, his family 
and his dogs and barnyard animals lived and 
slept. There was usually an open fire in one 
part of the room, and a small vent in the roof 
let out the smoke. (Sometimes there would be 
a rough sort of loft for his “second floor.’’) 

His health under these crowded and unsani- 
tary conditions was always in great danger. 
Medicine was practically a non-existent art— 
mainly consisting of superstitious cures or 
herbs. Great plagues, similar to the Black 
Death, small pox and other diseases used to 
sweep the country periodically. 

His recreation and means of relaxation were 
few. Occasional entertainments by wandering 
beggars at the lord’s hall were about all there 
were in that line. The Church offered his one 
real mental comfort. The village priest was 
usually one of him, and in church he found his 
real outlet. 

For protection he depended upon his lord— 
for this was a part of the feudal idea. His lord 
promised to protect him from all outside 
enemies, and in time of war, the serf would 
gather his family together and seek shelter in 
the castle. 


His personal security, so far as the essentials 
of living were concerned, I have already dealt 
with: He held in fief from the lord a small strip 
of land, some agricultural instruments, and his 
little hut; he was usually fairly sure of having 
a small though steady supply of food at hand,— 
and if worst came to worst, his lord would 
usually “tide him over” till the next crops came. 


Answer 2. In the period after the Civil War, 
the American farmer had his only period of 
real economic security and opportunity, and 
hence his manner of living was better than be- 
fore, and in comparison, afterwards. The 
Western farmer began to become the most im- 
portant. (Kansas, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska.) 

The American farmer, through the Home- 
stead Act in 1862, had a chance, if he were not 
doing well at home, to move West and start 
again. In the West he could obtain food, cloth- 
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ing, and shelter for himself. The food was what 
he raised himself and the clothing either what 
his wife spun, or what he could trade for at 
the nearest community. His shelter he had to 
build himself, but was adequate and sturdy. 
The provisions for health and enjoyment were 
entirely lacking, however. The business of 
farming in new country under unpredictable 
weather conditions meant he had to stay at the 
farm all day and almost every day, working 
almost every minute, and needing the rest when 
he was not working. He had no chance to find 
amusement in the town, for he was too far 
away and had no time for it. The health prob- 
lem was restricted more to his family, because 
a healthy outdoor life usually made him 
strong—although sickness for him meant dis- 
aster to his family;—his family had to utilize 
“home medicine” and old remedies, because 
there was no chance then for medical care. A 
farmer’s family was usually healthy, but if sick- 
ness came it was a great set-back. The good food 
that came from well-raised hogs and cattle, and 
healthy wheat helped their health and at that 
period such was the case, as a general rule, 
throughout what is now the Middle West and 
wheat belt. 

The personal security of a farmer in that 
period was shaky. His essential of living was 
the production of his crop and he was not pro- 
tected against the forces of nature, grasshopper 
“plagues”, hail storms, droughts, and diseases 
attacking livestock and wheat limited him and 
his efforts in a way in which he could do noth- 
ing about. No scientific methods for fighting 
wheat-rust or the tape-worm had evolved as 
yet, and there was no method of purifying 
milk. He could not predict the weather, and 
even if he could have, it would not have helped 
him. Personally, he was subject to disease, but 
(see first part above) he was usually healthy. 
Not so much in this period, but nevertheless 
starting then and becoming greater in 1875-80, 
a threat came to his essential of living through 
economic dependence brought about by rail- 
road rates and cargo charges, also his lack of 
power in establishing his own price for his 
produce, as he could not control the demand. 
At the period it was only beginning, however, 
and his greatest enemies were the nature forces 
which made most farming a hazard in part. 


COMMENT. Though neither of these answers 
are good ones, both students were reaching 
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for a sense of reality. The first, as did all 
who chose to write on the Middle Ages, con- 
fused serf with vassal, and missed the sig- 
nificance of medieval custom and com- 
munity life. The second recognized the 
implications for the personal security of the 
farmer of the differences between the 
frontier and the commercial types of farm- 
ing, and of the development of medical and 
scientific knowledge. 


QUESTIONS CD 4 (AND DE) 3. Select an [English- 
man or] American, of any period, outstanding 
in one of the following fields: politics, science, 
art or literature, industry, religion, social re- 
form. Show (a) in what way he (or she) was out- 
standing; (b) how his life was a product of, and 
a reflection of, the society in which he de- 
veloped. 


As with the other questions, the bio- 
graphical question on both examinations 
asked for the use of familiar materials in 
an unfamiliar fashion, and allowed wide 
latitude of choice within a fairly rigid 
framework. But it asked also for some recog- 
nition on the student’s part of the relation- 


ship between a great individual and the 
culture which produced him. The question 
could not be well answered without some 
of the understanding which comes from en- 
larging one’s own experience by knowing 
the past, which the examiners conceive to 
be the primary objective of historical study. 


SAMPLE ANSWERS TO QUESTION CD 4. 

Answer 1. 1 am selecting Theodore Roosevelt 
as outstanding in the field of politics from 1898 
to 1910. (a) He was outstanding in that he be- 
came a national hero after entering politics 
first as Police Commissioner of New York, Gov- 
ernor of New York, Ass’t Secretary of the Navy, 
Vice President, and then President. At one time 
or another he held a good many more public 
offices than these but there is no need to cite 
them all._Theodore Roosevelt was blessed 
with an endless supply of energy, which could 
carry him through anything. He was an ardent 
political reformer, the first trust-buster who 
started the ball rolling, the first to break down 
the theory of “laissez-faire” in business matters, 
the first to bring to the attention of the country 
the need for the conservation of our national 
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resources, he made the United States show its 
power in World politics, he was the ardent 
American Imperialist of the time, and let noth- 
ing interfere with his plans for American de- 
velopment in the Caribbean, and to top all of 
these off he had learned from his experience 
in journalism how to dramatize everything, and 
to appeal to the hearts of all patriotic citizens 
by his one hundred percent Americanism. 

(b) His life was the product of an era which 
was one of reckless exploitation with its ex- 
tremes of fabulous wealth and grinding pov- 
erty. An age which was just removed from the 
open frontier, and which was one of great 
progress in science and industry.—Telephone, 
wireless, electricity, antiseptics, discovery of 
bacteria, X-ray, radium, automobiles, airplanes, 
etc. An age when philosophies were looked 
for to fit or justify the existing conditions, 
when fortunes were made over-night as it 
were.—The age abounded in limitless energy 
and initiative for discovery, study of theology, 
the relation of the arts to peoples lives as a 
whole, etc. and Theodore Roosevelt embodied 
all of this. He studied, hunted big game, fought 
in the Rough Riders, practiced politics, and 
interested himself in a thousand other things. 
He was the product of a people who were no 
longer able to fight their way through hostile 
Indians to the West, nor live the rugged life 
of the pioneer, and yet who were not content 
to sit back and do nothing. They still had the 
frontiersman’s spirit, and whatever they did 
find to do, they must do it well. If they must 
find a war to fight in they must be dashing and 
spectacular in it all, if they must spend money 
they must splurge, or if they feel it necessary 
to reform the government and country they 
must lay every “racket” or system of bribery 
and corruption open to the very roots. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was the perfect image of the era 
as a whole, plunged into everything he did in a 
grand flourish, and by his very vitality and 
perseverance, and personality almost always 
came through triumphant. 

Answer 2. Let us take Andrew Jackson for 
example. He was outstanding in politics. 

Jackson represented primarily the superior- 
ity of the farmer over the industrialist. Sec- 
ondly he stood for unity and nationalism. He 
represented the interests of the common man. 
In 1828 when Jackson was elected president 
the outstanding spirit of the times was de- 
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mocracy and individualism. Jackson was the 
first president to truly represent these. Adams, 
the slick city man, had preceded him. Jackson, 
in his dealings with South Carolina when that 
state threatened to depart from the union be- 
cause of tariffs, settled the matter by compro- 
mise, though it was the most difficult thing 
for a man of his temperament to do. “The 
union shall be preserved”, he said. 

By abolishing the Bank and depositing its 
credits among local banks, he showed his pref- 
erence for the frontiersman, who wanted easy 
money. 

His life was a product of and a reflection of 
the society in which he lived, in the following 
ways: first, as I have already said, the two 
most important characteristics of the age were 
democracy and individualism. Jackson was 
born of poor parents in 1767 in South Carolina. 
He grew up, became a lawyer, entered the leg- 
islature of Tennessee, went to Congress, and 
became President. He was uncouth, rude in 
manner, with a violent temper. (He fought 
three duels during his life.) The fact that such 
a man could rise in this way to such great 
heights shows the possibilities of the age fully 
realized. He was hard-drinking and tobacco- 
chewing, and made the most of whatever was 
offered to him. 


COMMENT. Answer 1 is well phrased and 
sensitive; the student has a concept of the 
spirit of the age, he captures it and cor- 
relates Theodore Roosevelt’s vigor and 
versatility with it. 

The weakness of this answer lies in the 
fact that it is over-general; it does not in- 
dicate the fact that, or the method by which, 
the age brings to the top such a reflection 
of its “spirit” as Roosevelt; it does not tie 
Roosevelt’s imperialism, trust-busting, etc. 
to the activities of others; it does not in- 
dicate what is meant by “outstanding”; it 
does not suggest that within the America of 
the early 1900's there were differing groups, 
spirits, interests, points of view not all of 
which found their reflection in Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Answer 2 indicates the manner in which 
Jackson was a representative, both of a 
group in the population, and of the “spirit” 
of his time. The student shows a nice aware- 
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ness of the relation between ideals and 
actualities when he says of Jackson’s career 
“The fact that such a man could rise in 
this way to such great heights shows the 
possibilities of the age fully realized.” His 
mention of Jackson’s bank policy ties Jack- 
son, by concrete action, to the interest of the 
group which he represented. 

The weakness of the answer is, primarily, 
its obvious meagerness. 


QUESTION CD 5 a. (Suggested time: 1 hour) Dis- 
cuss any war in either English or American 
history with reference to (1) the difference be- 
tween the reasons for the war popularly ac- 
cepted at the time and the reasons which are 
given today; (2) the reasons which led any one 
organized group or interest either to favor the 
war or to oppose it; (3) the effect of the war 
upon two of the following: (a) the manufac- 
turers or merchants, (b) the agricultural inter- 
ests,(c) the powers or form of government. 


The long essay question on both ex- 
aminations was meant to test a student’s 
skill in organizing material. If he is well- 
equipped, his factual information should 
be so much at his command that he can 
focus it upon specific aspects of a general 
problem without forgetting their relevance 
to the problem as a whole. He should be 
able to discard those facts which are un- 
necessary. He should be able to generalize 
himself, or, in repeating textbook general- 
izations, give evidence that he understands 
the manner in which they were distilled 
from factual data. A general essay question 
did not seem to the examiners as useful in 
testing these technical proficiencies as one 
which demanded organization around spe- 
cific points. 


SAMPLE ANSWER TO CD 5, a. The Civil War in 
the United States had the most profound effect 
of any in the history of the U.S. as a country. 
The reasons given today for the war are mainly 
the inevitable conflict arising out of an agri- 
cultural section’s control of a larger manufac- 
turing section. The South depended on one 
staple product, cotton, and therefore desired 
no tariff and needed slave labor. To keep off 
the tariff and hence be able to trade freely 
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abroad, the South had to control the govern- 
ment. It did this up to 1860 mostly because it 
combined with the West. When at last the 
West united with the North, the South’s hold 
was broken. The North needed control because 
it depended on manufactures and wanted pro- 
tection in the form of a tariff. The only eco- 
nomic dislike of slavery was that it made every 
Southerners vote 3/5 bigger for every slave 
there was. The basic reason for the war was 
that the more populated, industrial North 
wanted the control of the government, but a 
minority planting class controlled the govern- 
ment by union with the West. When the new 
Republican party got the West to combine 
with the North, electing Lincoln of Illinois, 
the South’s power was broken and rather than 
face economic domination, it resisted. 

This resistance took the form of state’s rights 
and that was the popular reason for going 
to war. Men enlisted on both sides, in the North 
to “preserve the Union” and in the South to 
realize and defend the rights of secession read 
into the constitution. The question of state’s 
rights had been the outward expression of the 
inward economic struggle ever since 1800 and 
the average American who read the fiery 
speeches of Webster or Calhoun thought of 
the war as one over the states’ rights. A minority 
group in the North fought for the freedom of 
the slave, but this was small; Garrison himself 
thought it was better to let the Confederate 
states separate, since they were “ungodly”. The 
war was not fought on the issue of slavery, 
though John Brown touched off the spark at 
Harper's Ferry. 

The planters in the South favored the war 
because they could not face economic domina- 
tion. The political set-up, up until Lincoln, 
had been as follows. The Democratic party 
ruled and commanded the House, the Senate, 
and the Presidency. This came from a union 
of South and West. But inside the party lines, 
the Democratic party was controlled absolutely 
by the planting interests. Therefore, this plant- 
ing interest controlled the government during 
the latter part of the economic struggle until 
1860. Then the loss of the West to the Republi- 
cans caused this minority planting interest to 
desire war in order to keep cotton “king”. The 
group was well organized—it had had to be 
to control the Democratic party—and faced 
great economic loss and possibly disaster if a 
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high tariff was introduced. Furthermore, the 
West, where they were pushing for more land 
to yield cotton as the Southeastern part became 
exhausted, was being weaned away by the 
North, leaving the planting interest no room 
to expand. 

The effect of the Civil War on manufacturers 
was just as the optimistic could have hoped. 
The Civil War brought the industrial revolu- 
tion to a head in America, as the necessity of 
supply during the War gave an opportunity for 
the development of cheap manufactures. The 
industrial influence from England had spread, 
but under free trade, English goods had domi- 
nated American manufactures. By the blockade 
around the Southern ports a great deal of Eng- 
lish shipping was stopped and at the same time 
the tariff was raised making English goods sell 
at prohibitive prices in the North. Then, after 
the War, when the blockade was lifted, the 
same applied to the South, and from then on 
Northern manufactures were supreme. By the 
Northern victory the control of the govern- 
ment was kept by the manufacturers and the 
tariff was steadily raised, and was not lowered 
until Woodrow Wilson had it reduced in 1913. 
The Civil War made America become an in- 
dustrialized nation, economically controlled 
and politically controlled by the manufactur- 
ing interests. 

The agricultural interests were tremendously 
affected by the War. The Southern planters 
were ruined, of course. On account of the block- 
ade they couldn’t produce it; the high tariff 
removed any hope of profit, from which negro 
labor could be hired. The estates split up into 
farms and small plantations: parcels of these 
were let out to “poor whites” and homeless 
negroes. The evil share-cropping system got its 
roots in the Civil War. 

The Northern and Western farmers throve 
throughout the War, and the period following 
was their most prosperous period. During the 
War, the armies had to be supplied with food, 
and after it was passed the Homestead Act in 
1862. Thus soldiers who returned to find no 
jobs could go West and start them. The result 
on agriculture was really a very indirect one. 
We have seen how the manufacturing inter- 
ests got better; this meant the railroads, tied 
up to the manufacturers, found profit and ex- 
pansion in transporting people West to farm. 
It was profitable to the manufacturers to have 
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new markets, and to the railroads to have new 
communities spring up. Therefore, the indus- 
trialists found themselves, as a result of the 
War, in economic control, not only of the 
North and South, but of the new West. 

The agricultural interests of the country as 
a result of the War, throve in the North and 
West, but the agricultural interests were sub- 
jected politically and economically to industry 
as a result of the conflict, and it is a subjection 
which continues to this day. Agriculture as well 
as industry, in our economy today which the 
New Deal seeks to remedy, found its roots in 
the Civil War, which Charles A. Beard calls the 
“Second American Revolution.” 


COMMENT. This answer is carefully directed 
toward the points asked for in the question. 
It shows real ability to select and organize 
material. Although it covers all the points 
called for in the question, it does not follow 
the order of the question but builds the 
parts together into a unified whole. In its 
treatment of economic conflict, states rights, 
and slavery, it shows ability to see complex 
relationships—the underlying struggle over 
economic and political domination, the 
“outward expression of the inward eco- 
nomic struggle,” and the “spark touched 
off’—and to place specific events in general 
categories,_the speeches of Webster and 
Calhoun, John Brown’s raid. The discussion 
of planters’ attitude toward war, although 
not altogether clear on the role of the west, 
shows the ability to go back of the party 
symbol to examine the balance of power 
within the party. The discussion of the ef- 
fect of the war on the manufacturing in- 
terests is somewhat over-stated and over- 
simplified (he assigns much too great a role 
to English goods), but his discussion of the 
effect on agriculture is excellent and he does 
not put the effects on industrial and agri- 
cultural interests in separate compartments, 
but recognizes their interrelation. In dis- 
cussing agriculture he remembers to include 
southern agriculture. He distinguishes a 
series of effects—the wartime market, Home- 
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stead Act, railroads bringing prosperity—but 
goes further and carries on to the political 
as well as economic domination by indus- 
trial interests. Although he leans heavily on 
Beard’s .interpretation, he shows that he 
has made Beard’s analysis his own so that he 
can use it, not simply repeat it. 

The weakness of this answer lies in its 
over-statement of positions, and over- 
simplication of issues, and of casual rela- 
tions, particularly with respect to planters 
and industrialists. There are a few inaccura- 
cies, mainly in the form of over-statements. 
But to expect a student in an hour on an ex- 
amination to go much beyond this is to 
ask a lot. Clearly this student has the ability 
to select and organize relevant material, and 
to use generalizations with content and dis- 
crimination. 


HE answers above were taken from the 

best papers submitted, which happened 
to be upon the CD examination. But both 
examinations served well to reveal the qual- 
ities for which the examiners were testing. 
Both gave the unusual student a chance to 
distinguish himself from the merely com- 
petent one. Those students failed who 
stuffed their books with facts or memorized 
generalizations, and failed to exhibit qual- 
ities either of understanding or of technical 
skill. 

Nevertheless the examinations can be 
considerably improved. Those examiners 
who were also readers found that some ques- 
tions were too subtle, and some not suf- 
ficiently pointed. As the committee ap- 
proaches the task of making out the 1940 
examinations, they would be glad to receive 
comments and suggestions from teachers 
who sent up students this year, and from 
those who expect to send up their students 
in the future. 

STANLEY PARGELLIS 
CAROLINE F, WARE 





A. W. TROELSTRUP 


Curriculum Materials on Housing 











HE trend in modern courses of study 
Ts the social sciences in the United 

States has been to try to develop broad 
understandings of fundamental concepts. 
Yet this trend has not borne fruit in regard 
to the study of housing in America. 

About five years ago a check of 114 of the 
outstanding courses of study in this country 
found that: 

1. Housing as a unit is not found in any 
of the courses of study except in primary 
grades. 

2. There is little reference to housing in 
the social studies of the upper grades, and 
practically no reference in senior high 
school with the exception of home eco- 
nomics courses. 

3. Housing, when mentioned, is usually 
considered from the historical or descrip- 
tive point of view. 

4- In no case is there discussion of any 
of the fundamental social and economic 
issues underlying such problems as slum 
clearance or group planning. 

5. The material on housing is not treated 
controversially. Questions regarding the 








We are increasingly committed to 
the study, especially in senior high 
school, of immediate social problems. 
Yet materials and study guides are 
often lacking. Mr Troelstrup, who has 
made a special study of housing under 
the direction of the North Central As- 
sociation, to be published this fall, is 
a teacher in the New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 























building of proper houses for the lower one- 
third income bracket are neglected. 

6. There is practically no reference to 
the type of housing that might be expected 
in the future as a result of technological 
advances and better social planning. 

7. Many courses offer opportunities for 
making a further study of housing through 
the excellent historical and descriptive ma- 
terial already provided for certain aspects 
of the field. But since proper objectives are 
not formulated, the attention of most teach- 
ers is not directed toward utilization of these 
potentialities.1 


OST of us assume that improvement 
of housing is an appropriate goal for 
education. According to Charles A. Beard, 
one of the objectives which must shape in- 
struction in the social sciences is “the de- 
velopment of city, community, regional, 
and state planning, all co-ordinated with 
national designs, with a view to giving to all 
the people conditions for living and work- 
ing that are worthy of the highest type of 
civilization.” 2 
Dr Harold F. Clark writes that “. . . if 
the schools would see to it that no pupil 
finished his education without a clear un- 
derstanding of what good modern housing 
is and of the method of getting it, we could 





1 Herbert B. Bruner. “Some Suggestions for the Study 
of Modern Problems. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934, pp. 
15-16. 


*A Charter for the Social Sciences. Part I: Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association. New York: Scribner’s, 1932, p. 
80. 
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expect action fairly soon. It is not too much 
to claim that if the schools in 1900 had had 
available a carefully worked out program 
of housing which had been kept up to date, 
the housing situation in this country would 
be entirely different today.” 8 

When judged by good criteria‘ for the 
selection of a problem for study, housing 
rates very high. It is of crucial import to the 
morale, health, and the very lives of all our 
people. It lends itself to correlation with 
other school subjects, as suggested later. An 
understanding of the views of prominent 
architects, sociologists, and economists, will 
go a long way in helping pupils form their 
own hypotheses regarding what can and 
should be done for better housing. 

There appears to be no special reason 
why a study of housing should be limited to 
any particular grade level in the school. 
According to the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion no attempt has been made to deal ex- 
perimentally with the problem of grade 
placement.5 Dr Herbert Bruner, however, 
suggests that the eleventh and _ twelfth 
grades might study housing problems from 
the viewpoint of the more abstract eco- 
nomic, sociological, and civic relationships.® 
This seems to be a reasonable statement 
and may be accepted until experimental 
material is available. 


HE following attempt at a tentative unit 

for the study of housing in the senior 
high school is not based on any particular 
curriculum organization. The basic outline 
can be modified to fit either the subject cur- 
riculum, the broad fields curriculum, the 
correlated, or the experience curriculum. 





* Harold F. Clark, An Introduction to Economic Prob- 
lems. New York: Macmillan, 1936, p. 227. 

* The criteria as stated have been adopted from an un- 
published lecture by Samuel Everett, research associate, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
now associated with Northwestern University. 

° Fourteenth Yearbook: “The Social Studies Curricu- 
lum.” Washington: National Education Association, 
1936, pp. 165-66. 

* Op. cit., p. 40-41. 


A TENTATIVE UNIT ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
AMERICAN HOUSING 


I. Objectives 7 

A. General desired outcomes: under- 

standings 
1. That good housing contributes 
to the realization of important hu- 
man needs 
2. That housing deficiencies are 
caused, to a large extent, by the 
lack of cooperation of production, 
distribution, consumption,  ex- 
change, and government 

B. Skills and habits 
1. Relative to the improvement of 
home-making 
2. In social cooperation to improve 
housing conditions, such as skill in 
leading in group discussion 
3. Relative to the proper use and 
interpretation of data, charts, maps, 
graphs, sources, and the like 

C. Attitudes 
1. Interest in improving one’s 
home and the homes of others 
2. Willingness to consider all 
points of view 
3. Desire to let the sources speak 
for themselves 
4. Respect for democratic processes 

II. Generalizations based on knowledge 

A. Values of adequate housing 
1. Promotes good health, stability, 
harmony, security 

B. Housing standards 
1. Neighborhood, local, regional 
planning is necessary 

C. Housing conditions 
1. Negroes face more difficult hous- 
ing problems than do most other 
racial groups 
2. Undesirable housing conditions 
exist in rural areas 





7 Many of the objectives here listed were taken from 
a dissertation by Joseph E. Davies, “A Determination of 
Factors Basic to an Understanding of American Hous- 
ing Problems,” subsequently published as Fundamentals 
in Housing Study. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 355. 











3. There is a shortage of houses in 
the United States 

4. Some authorities estimate that 
about one-third of the homes in the 
United States do not measure up 
to minimum standards of health 
and decency 
. Housing effects 

1. Bad housing endangers the hu- 
man and economic life of the whole 
community 

2. Studies reveal a direct relation- 
ship between crime and bad hous- 
ing 

3. Bad housing seems to promote 
ill health and higher death rates 


E. Factors relative to production of 
houses 


1. Natural resources 
a. The United States possesses 
adequate natural resources for 
housing its people adequately 

2. Human resources — economic, 

social and cultural 
a. The labor resources are ade- 
quate to raise the standard of 
living 
b. Selfishness among workers 
and investors in the building 
industry manifests itself, too 
often, in disregard for standards 
of construction, opposition to 
good legislation, and dishonesty 
and graft in management 
c. It is possible to manufacture 
mass-production houses 
d. Our communities, on the 
whole, have failed to apply the 
principles of architecture to the 
building of neighborhoods 
e. Housing research agencies 
need to be coordinated 
f. There is need for reliable in- 
formation for the home buyer 
of moderate means 
g. Present housing laws are in- 
adequate 

3. Capital resources 

a. There is no transportation 
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shortage in America 
b. Machinery essential to large 
scale production of housing has 
been developed but is not widely 
used 
c. Comparatively little money 
and credit have been available 
for low-cost housing prior to 
1933 

4. Planning 
a. Effective planning requires 
taking into account the biolog- 
ical, sociological, and psycholog- 
ical facts of family life 

5. Construction 
a. Efficient construction tech- 
niques, while known, have not 
been widely used because of the 
lack of demand and other eco- 
nomic factors 

6. Financing 
a. The housing and banking in- 
dustries have failed to develop a 
system of financing which guar- 
antees adequate capital for the 
construction of homes 

7. Enforcing laws 
a. Enforcement of laws is essen- 
tial to insure the use of good ma- 
terials, efficient workmanship, 
and conformity to standards of 
safety and health 
b. Conflicting judicial decisions 
and inadequate court procedure 
hinder the enforcement of hous- 
ing laws 


F. Factors relative to distribution of 
housing 


1. Human resources—economic and 
social 
a. Attitudes of consumers such 
as indifference, individualism, 
pride, discouragement, often 
render purchase of housing at 
low cost impossible 
b. Some communities lack the 
spirit which makes possible con- 
certed action for the protection 
of home owners 
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c. Pride in home ownership 
creates a better community spirit 
d. For some families, renting is 
preferable to owning a home 
e. Certain mores, customs and 
traditions prevent adequate dis- 
tribution of good housing facil- 
ities 
f. Inadequate legislation regard- 
ing foreclosures, taxation, ten- 
ant-landlord relations, zoning, 
construction, tenant congestion, 
eminent domain, and tariffs 
hinder adequate distribution of 
housing 
G. Factors relative to distribution of 
housing—Processes 

1. Income, housing, cost ratio 
a. There is insufficient income 
per family to attain effective de- 
mand 
b. Housing construction during 
the last decade has principally 
benefited the upper economic 
one-third of the population 
c. Costs of consumers’ goods can 
be reduced by greater total pro- 
duction 
d. Effective demand for con- 
sumers’ goods is lowered by such 
types of taxation as sales and 
service taxes 

2. Cost of the house 
a. Cost of a dwelling is deter- 
mined by costs of planning, con- 
struction, marketing, architects’ 
fee, method of selling, quality, 
cost of materials, labor, manage- 
ment, waste, building codes, 
tariffs, legal control, racketeer- 
ing, and speculative building 

3. Cost of land 
a. Makes good housing impos- 
sible for most people, and tends 
to produce slums 
b. Costs of speculative profits 
must be borne, finally, by the 
users of property 

4. Cost of transportation 


a. To and from places of em- 
ployment constitute a substan- 
tial part of the cost of housing 
city dwellers 

5. Cost of financing 
a. Is one of the most difficult 
tasks faced by the prospective 
home owner (interest rate, fees, 
methods of mortgaging, ig- 
norance regarding business 
methods, etc.) 

6. Cost of installation of utilities 

services 
a. Range from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the total cost of the smaller 
types of houses 

4. Taxes 
a. Requires revision in tax 
systems so as to place a smaller 
load or burden upon home prop- 
erty 

8. Cost of maintenance 
a. Repair, remodeling, insur- 
ance, etc. 

g. Profits in rental property 
a. Some landlords obtain profits 
from slum property by en- 
couraging congestion 

10. Depreciation of property values 
a. May be caused by physical 
deterioration and deflation 


III. Suggested unit problems 


A. In what way does our community 
fail to meet good housing standards? 
B. How does our community compare 
with other communities in regard to 
good housing? 

C. What are the social and economic 
effects of housing conditions in our 
community, state, and nation? 

D. What are the shortages in our com- 
munity and in the nation among 
factors which determine the produc- 
tion of good housing? 

E. What are the shortages in our com- 
munity and in the nation which de- 
termine the distribution of good 
housing? 

F. What are the shortages in our com- 
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munity and in the nation among 
factors which determine the best use 
or consumption of housing? 
G. What have other nations accom- 
plished with regard to better housing? 
H. What are the remedies for the eco- 
nomic and social shortages which af- 
fect housing in our community and 
in our country? 
Suggested activities 
A. Problems nearest the experience 
of students 
1. Discover the per cent of income 
your family spends for housing 
2. Determine how your own home 
can be improved 
3. Make a survey of local housing 
conditions 
B. Interviews and talks by visitors 
1. Interview occupants of slums 
and discover their attitudes 
2. Invite members of housing 
authorities and others in authority 
3. Interview the police captain in 
charge of a slum district and obtain 
crime statistics 
4. Get reports from social workers, 
nurses, physicians, in regard to 
health conditions in slum areas 
C. Observation trips 
1. Visit slums and shanty towns in 
your community. If you live near 
a large city, visit a “slum cycle” 
area (that is, visit districts in the 
order of their deterioration) 
2. Visit various types of re-housing 
units (public, semi-public, private) 
D. Visual aids—pictures, charts, maps, 
diagrams, drawings, exhibits 
1. Visit a housing exhibit or bor- 
row such an exhibit from Alexander 
Down, New York City Housing 
Authority, 10 East 4oth Street; 
Carol Aronvici, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Sam Ratensky, 
Resettlement Administration, 
Washington. 
2. Study pictures (Building Amer- 
ica, October, 1936) 


3. Take pictures to discuss in class 
E. Reading 
1. Examine newspapers 
2. Read the Congressional Record 
for housing debates 
3. Read reports of government 
agencies and housing research 
groups 
F. Miscellaneous activities 
1. Make a score card for rating a 
house or community 
2. Make a map of the city showing 
bad housing, extent of crime, and 
mortality rate 
3. Determine the income necessary 
for an average family to have hous- 
ing of a certain standard 
4. Check the methods of construc- 
tion used in the community 
5. Determine the cost of labor, ma- 
terials, costs in general 
6. Investigate the methods used by 
real estate dealers 
7. Appoint a member of the class 
to plan the buying or building of a 
house step by step 
8. Appoint a committee to see the 
planning board and make a study 
of the local needs 
g. Appoint a committee to study 
taxes and report on methods of tax 
revision 
10. Appoint a legislative committee 
to recommend necessary laws 
11. Draw up standards to guide a 
family in the proper use and care 
of home property 
12. Compare rents in the com- 
munity with other communities 
13. Study the accomplishments of 
federal housing since 1930 
14. Compare European and Amert- 
ican housing programs 
Attention should also be given to 
methods of presenting information, to cor- 
relations with English, history and science, 
and to the evaluation of the results of the 
unit. 
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Housing the Nation: A Radio Forum 


JOSEPH C. BAUMGARTNER AND MARGRETTA MALONY 





Cleveland Board of Education ap- 

pointed a committee of citizens and 
teachers to report on ways and means of 
revitalizing the social studies curriculum 
of the Cleveland schools. Among the pro- 
posals recommended by the committee was 
a course in modern problems for senior 
high school pupils. The preparation of out- 
lines, suitable textbooks and pamphlets, 
and syllabi for classroom use has been car- 
ried on by a curriculum committee of 
teachers. Some of the problems which have 
been considered are: youth in the modern 
world, modern education, educating the 
consumer, understanding our neighbors, 
propaganda and public opinion, the power 
age, the government in business, the ques- 
tion of security, sociai welfare, taxation and 
housing the nation. 

The unit on housing was an outstanding 
success with the seniors at Cleveland’s Lin- 
coln High School. The school is located 
in the immediate neighborhood of one of 
the most highly industrialized urban centers 
in the United States. Many of our pupils 
live in an area which is now undergoing a 
program of slum clearance in preparation 
for a three million dollar government hous- 


G sieve years ago the president of the 








This report and transcript of a 
twelfth-grade forum on an urgent con- 
temporary problem is contributed by 
the head of the social studies depart- 
ment in the Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, and a cooperating radio 
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ing project. Naturally, the subject of hous- 
ing is of vital interest to these boys and girls. 


HE study of this problem was approached 

from the standpoint of housing as a 
fundamental social need as well as in rela- 
tion to the homelife of the individual. The 
pupils have examined much of the available 
literature on this subject. They have studied 
surveys and statistical data, prepared an ex- 
hibit of posters, made model houses, and 
erected a miniature form of the proposed 
housing project. They held an open forum 
in the school and invited the director of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority 
to conduct the discussion. Last winter they 
participated in the radio program for the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

The transcript of the broadcast—a “cul- 
minating activity’’—is presented as illustrat- 
ing a relatively new learning procedure and 
as an example of the quality of thinking and 
discussion that may be achieved by high 
school pupils. 


THE Forum Script } 


Ms MOLONY (Radio Teacher): The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer recently had some 
interesting news for some of the people who live 
in the vicinity of our school. The headline 
read: “Federal Government to Spend $2,800,- 
ooo on Housing Project in Tremont Area.” 
We should all be vitally interested in this busi- 


1Pupils who participated in the forum were: 
Jeannette Osterland, Marjorie Cronk, Clifford Jolley, 
and Tom Stevanek. Given at the Convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 1, 1939, over the radio station 
WBOE of the Cleveland Board of Education. 
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ness of housing, as shelter is one of the great 
necessities of life. All of us live in some kind 
of house, whether it be a hovel in shanty town, 
a modest home in a middle-class district, or a 
brown stone mansion on Park Avenue. There 
must be a lack of good houses available for 
middle and lower class people; for when the 
government enters the picture, there is ap- 
parently a great social need. 

CuirForp: I wonder if there really is a short- 
age of good houses in this country? People 
complain of a continual rise in rents. Is that 
a good barometer of conditions? Roger W. 
Babson says that the whole country is suffering 
from a shortage of houses. But can the housing 
shortage really be very great? 

Marjorie: There certainly is a shortage if 
our own national capital may be taken as an 
example. In the January, 1939, issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly, Charles Stevenson’s article, 
“Housing, a National Disgrace,” states: “Back 
in 1934 public investigation disclosed that the 
family earning $2000 a year in the District of 
Columbia found it almost impossible to rent 
more than a single room and bath, at a cost of 
$42.50 a month.” And Washington is supposed 
to be one of our most scientifically planned 
cities. 

JEANNETTE: There are other reasons to be- 
lieve that there is a scarcity of houses through- 
out the United States. In normal times we 
build about one half million new houses each 
year; for example, 1926 was our peak building 
year. We erected over 600,000 new houses but 
during the depression home building came 
practically to a standstill. In 1934 we built only 
57,000 houses. That’s only about one-tenth 
as many as we need. 

Marjorie: This shortage of houses puzzles 
me. Why can’t they be built like automobiles? 
In 1910 the retail price of a good car was about 
$2500 while in 1936 the same make of car sold 
for $750. It was a much better machine too, 
because it had a self starter, hydraulic brakes, 
shatter-proof glass, and a better engine. In fact 
it was a much superior product in all respects 
and cost less money. A house, on the other 
hand, which cost about $5000 in 1910 would 
have cost over $10,000 in 1936. Just why should 
the cost of a machine come down so markedly 
while the cost of housing advanced so much? 

CiirForb: I believe that the factor of mass 
production greatly reduces the cost of the auto- 
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mobile. Haven't we learned from our study of 
economics that as the number of units of any 
product is increased the cost per unit is de- 
creased? Automobiles are turned out in large 
numbers in all factories; the parts are stand- 
ardized and produced on a very large scale; 
therefore the price of the finished auto has come 
down greatly. Houses, on the other hand, are 
still largely custom built. This means waste 
and inefficiency. Therefore, the building of 
houses does not have the advantages of large 
scale production. Perhaps if the prefabricated 
house—made piece by piece on a large scale 
in the factory—really becomes practical, the 
cost of housing will also decline. 

Tom: Much depends upon where you build 
houses. In the cities real estate operators jack 
up the price of land through speculation. The 
magazine Fortune made a survey showing that 
raw land often has been improved with streets 
and sewers, then sold at fabulous profits. These 
city lots are sold to a gullible public who can- 
not do much more than meet the installment 
payments and taxes on them. Many can never 
hope to build homes on this property. This, it 
seems to me, is an important item in the cost 
of housing. 

JEANNETTE: There’s another side to this story, 
too. The price of building material is almost 
prohibitive. And look at the wages of union 
labor. Workers receive as high as a dollar and 
a half an hour in some cases. As a result, a low 
income family cannot think of owning its 
home and so must live in a substandard house 
that lacks comfort and decency. 

Tom: Just what do you mean by decent 
standards? 

JEANNETTE: I mean that a house should be 
equipped with those conveniences which help 
to promote good health and the well being of 
family life. All rooms should have proper 
ventilation. There should be running water 
and the means for heating it. There should be 
a sewer-connected bath and proper indoor 
toilet facilities. These seem like elementary 
essentials, yet how many of the homes in our 
large cities have these standards? 

Marjorie: I’ve been reading of an interest- 
ing study made about conditions in our large 
metropolitan areas. In 1935 the Department of 
Commerce made a Real Property Inventory 
of sixty-four representative cities in the United 
States. Listen to some of the figures. They 
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found that one-sixth of those houses over forty 
years old were in poor condition. The same 
number was overcrowded with people. One- 
fifth of them had neither bathtubs nor indoor 
toilets. Itwenty per cent needed major repairs 
or were unfit for habitation. Many lacked gas, 
electricity, or running water. 

Miss Motony: That raises another impor- 
tant question—that of blighted areas and slum 
clearance programs. In New York City one sec- 
tion, called the “Lung Block,” was recently 
torn down. It was so called because many of 
its inhabitants contracted tuberculosis. It is 
said that this same city has over 200,000 old- 
law tenement rooms which do not have 
windows or means of cross ventilation. We 
knew all along that slums existed in America. 
We talked a lot about it, but did very little. 

Marjorie: One of the causes of slum condi- 
tions is overcrowding of houses on the land. 
Such overcrowding was possible before we had 
proper zoning ordinances or vision of the future 
through city planning. 

JEANNETTE: I guess you've really got to see 
these blighted areas to realize how some people 
live. Many of the houses are disease-ridden fire 
traps. These areas are not only filthy but breed- 
ing places for crime and demoralization. It’s 
often puzzled me how people can live on year 
after year in such conditions. 

Tom: I think that people live in the slums 
because they are lazy, shiftless and incompetent. 
I believe that these people are getting what 
they deserve. 

JEANNETTE: No! You are wrong, Tom. The 
federal government has recognized the plight 
of those who are unfortunate due to economic 
circumstances. It has undertaken a slum clear- 
ance program through the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. It has already erected sanitary 
and healthful living quarters in three of Cleve- 
land’s former slum areas. There have been simi- 
lar projects undertaken in many other cities. 

Cuirrorp: The United States Housing Au- 
thority, created under the Wagner-Steagall Act, 
has been given a free hand in spending eight 
hundred million dollars for housing over a 
three year period. 

Marjorie: Is it wise to spend so much public 
money for this purpose? Will the rent received 
from these governmental housing projects pay 
for their cost and upkeep? I understand that 
the federal government is expected to cancel 
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forty-five per cent of each project in the form 
of a subsidy. 

Tom: It must be a shock to the poor old 
taxpayer to realize that he is helping to keep 
nonproductive people in the luxury of bath- 
tubs, refrigerators, and steam heated apart- 
ments. I think the government is spending this 
money very foolishly. Isn’t there some evidence 
that the people who inhabited these slums are 
not moving into these new government houses? 
The rents seem beyond their means. They are 
probably creating new slum areas by moving 
into other parts of the city. Anyway, how are 
you going to change human nature by giving 
people a new house? If a hundred of these 
families were moved into the best residential 
section of a city, that, too, would be a slum 
area within a short time. 

JEANNETTE: I disagree with you emphatically. 
I believe the federal government deserves 
credit for trying to perpetuate the American 
home as an institution. The newer houses are 
being simplified to bring the rents within reach 
of the lower income groups. Furthermore, the 
housing officials are giving preference to fami- 
lies with children. If there is one thing our 
country needs, it is the preservation of child 
life. 

Miss Motony: Do any of you know about 
other experiments such as cooperative housing 
or the satellite towns erected by the govern- 
ment? 

Marjorie: Greenbelt, Maryland, is really a 
satellite town, located five miles from Washing- 
ton, D. C. The planners started from scratch 
with the raw land—a 2100 acre tract. It has 
large super-block patterns, designed so that 
houses face the center of the block instead of 
the street. This town has its own public utili- 
ties and sewage disposal plant. Many of the 
business enterprises are cooperatives organized 
by the residents. It has its own schools and li- 
braries. The administration of the project is in 
charge of a city manager. The project benefits 
government employees who work in Washing- 
ton. Residents are carefully chosen from a se- 
lect list of applicants. Even though this 
experiment cost nearly two million dollars, 
it will be interesting to watch its influence upon 
the future planning of other cities. 

Tom: These satellite towns may be a step 
in the right direction, but I think a lot of 
money was thrown away there, too; for in- 
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stance, an artificial lake was made as a part of 
this project. It cost about $178,000. Isn’t that 
rather an expensive luxury for low income 
groups? 

Cuirrorp: There may be a social value in 
creating an attractive environment, that in the 
end pays good dividends. Furthermore, one of 
the pressing needs of our time is that of creat- 
ing opportunities for recreation and the wise 
use of leisure. 

JEANNETTE: Radburn, New Jersey, is an ex- 
periment almost like that of Greenbelt. It was 
modelled after the English garden cities. Its 
control is in the hands of private capital and 
it is a non-profit corporation. Radburn which 
has been called a ““Town for the Motor Age,” 
is attempting to deal scientifically in the prob- 
lems of traffic and safety, and its recreation 
program provides ample opportunities for 
wholesome family life and community growth. 
Other experiments like that of Mariemont, 
Ohio, near Cincinnati, and of Chatham Village 
near Pittsburgh, have made interesting contri- 
butions to modern housing. 

Tom: These projects of which you speak 
were erected primarily for the upper income 
groups and have little to do with slum clear- 
ance or people with low incomes. I do not be- 
lieve that private enterprise can erect houses 
for the poor, unless some future Henry Ford 
builds a cheap prefabricated house. The specu- 
lative builder erects houses only for those who 
can afford to pay for them. 

C.irForb: I believe that the true answer for 
low income groups is cooperative housing. 
The principal idea back of the cooperative is 
simply this—no excessive profits. The stock- 
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holders earn only a reasonable dividend. 
Sweden and other Scandinavian countries have 
been successful with them. The clothing 
workers in New York City have also made a 
success of such a venture. They took advantage 
of the New York housing law which gave them 
aid in the form of cheap loans, tax exemptions, 
and subsidies. I can see a great future in the 
cooperative plan. 

Marjorie: The state of California has made 
an interesting experiment too in making loans 
to war veterans for houses and small farms. 
With a small down payment they can borrow 
up to $5000 on a house and have twenty years 
to pay for it. To date, the people of California 
have approved bond issues of eighty million 
dollars for this purpose. The plan works and 
does not cost the taxpayer a dollar. 

Tom: Isn’t this a piece of class legislation, 
favoring one particular group of citizens? If 
it works, why couldn’t the plan be extended to 
all groups who are responsible citizens with 
good characters? 

JEANNETTE: At least you’re admitting that 
housing is a national problem. As a nation 
we've recognized it rather late, but it will give 
future generations something to think about. 

Miss Motony: I believe that we will all 
admit that the present housing question is im- 
portant. There are still many unanswered fu- 
ture questions. I should like to know more 
about housing conditions in rural areas. How 
can we justify the hovels in which sharecroppers 
live? Perhaps at some other time we can dis- 
cuss what has been done in such countries as 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 
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FRANCES S. BROWNLEE 








something like the recent German- 

Soviet agreements after five months of 
fruitless Anglo-French negotiations with 
Soviet Russia. But most of us were surprised 
and a little confused by the new trade and 
non-aggression pacts between the former 
antagonists. In The New Republic for 
September 13, H. N. Brailsford and Louis 
Fischer present ““I'wo Views of the Russian 
Pact” which clarify the situation somewhat. 
According to Mr Brailsford, the Anglo- 
Russian peace front negotiations failed be- 
cause “the British were always slow, lapsing 
into silence for two or three weeks at a time, 
and never answering a Russian suggestion 
in less than four or five days. The Russians 
would reply within twenty-four hours or 
less. The governing fact was that Mr Cham- 
berlain had given his amazingly rash and 
unilateral guarantee to Poland, Roumania 
and Greece without consulting Moscow, or 
assuring himself in advance of its support. 
The result was that it barely entered the 
Russian mind as a possibility that these 
guarantees could be sincere.’”’ And “Down- 
ing Street went on confirming this impres- 
sion, sometimes by delays, sometimes by 
snubs. In June the Russians invited Lord 
Halifax to come to Moscow in person; he 
sent a junior official, Mr William Seeds, in- 
stead. The deadlock over ‘indirect aggres- 
sion’ against the Baltic States reflected the 
suspicions” of “both sides alike. When the 
Russians tried to break it by proposing 
military conversations, a delay of nearly 
three weeks occurred before the soldiers 
reached Moscow, and no officer of the first 
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rank was among the British.” 

The discovery that the Poles were still 
obstinately opposed to the presence of Rus- 
sian troops on their soil and the fact that 
the western powers tacitly supported this 
attitude was too much for the Russians. 
“Stalin now . . . jettisoned the entire ideo- 
logical cargo of collective security. He em- 
braced Germany as a benevolent neutral. 
His reckoning probably was that Poland 
would be partitioned and that the Western 
Powers would not effectively support her. 
The gain as he saw it, was that he had broken 
the rather tenuous ties that bind Japan to 
the Axis. For a time, at least, he had secured 
his own western front and might now ven- 
ture to back China and upset the New Order 
in the Far East.” 

Mr Fischer, on the other hand, assumes 
that ‘““Moscow knew that the British and 
French governments had dropped their 
policy of appeasement,” and he therefore 
finds “the Russo-German non-aggression 
pact totally indefensible.” He writes that 
“if the Kremlin said ‘No’ to Hitler and in- 
stead concluded a Peace Front pact with 
France and England, the two possibilities 
were first, that Hitler would be stopped by 
this superior coalition and refrain from 
war, or second, that his internal situation 
and self-confidence would madly drive him 
to fight. In the second case, Russia would 
be committed to join in the war against 
Hitler and even to bear the brunt of it. 
That ... is exactly what she did not wish 
to do.” Moreover, “Moscow is supremely 
interested in the Far East” and the Russo- 
German non-aggression agreement which 
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unties Moscow’s hands in the Far East, 
leaves the Japanese without friends in 
Europe. Certainly this is desirable from the 
Russian point of view. 


ALTER DURANTY has tried to 

find out what the people of “Poland” 
were thinking and feeling during those tense 
days when their country stood on the brink 
of war, and in the September issue of The 
Atlantic the opinions of those “who will 
bear the brunt” of the war furnish the an- 
swers. 

“The idea of Poland’s mission seems gen- 
eral and deep-rooted. For instance, the boy 
from the Air Academy just home in War- 
saw on leave, the first time since the end of 
March. He was young and handsome and 
gay ... but I knew that his chance to be 
alive at Christmas was one in a hundred, if 
war came. When I said rather desperately, 
“There must be some way out—some com- 
promise .. . if the Germans would agree. . .’ 
he cut me quickly short: “You cannot trust 
the Germans. Look how Prussia betrayed 
us in 1790 to Catherine of Russia. And 
Hitler’s just the same. I mean at the end 
of April, when in ten words he tore up a 
treaty of peace which he’d promised to keep 
for ten years. And what he did to Prague, 
after giving his word at Munich. But we 
are Poles, not Czechs, and we know that the 
Germans must be stopped, now, before they 
go any further. Their aim is to dominate 
Europe, and if others don’t know it, we do, 
and are ready to fight their battle.’ ” 

This young man was but one of many 
who maintained that “the Poles aren’t 
Czechs,” and in explanation of that phrase 
the author quotes from another of his 
numerous conversations. “ “We mean that 
the Czechs didn’t fight, and look what hap- 
pened to them. Maybe England never 
promised them support and France was 
lukewarm and Russia was an unknown 
quantity—whereas we are in a different posi- 
tion. England and France are pledged to 
help us, and perhaps there will be a pact to 
bring in Russia, too. But . . . if England 


walks out and France lies down and the 
Russians stay home in their mud, then we 
will fight by ourselves. Our leaders are 
soldiers, not politicians or professors. ‘They 
won't be sold down the river or frightened 
by their enemies or fooled by their so-called 
friends.’ ”’ 


INSIDE GERMANY 


OW that the war has started it seems 
a little foolish to recommend an article 
entitled “Why Hitler Must Bluff.” But that 
article in The Nation for July 8 is still an 
important one to read. The accounts of 
the food and health situations in Germany 
by L. F. Gittler and Judith Gruenfeld are 
based on official source materials and the 
facts and figures quoted here have (from 
our point of view) heartening implications 
for the chances of Nazi victory. Discussing 
the problem of “exhausted Nazi labor,” 
Miss Gruenfeld writes that “overwork and 
undernourishment are depleting man- 
power. Millions of work-hours have been 
lost in the past year because of sickness. In 
fact, according to the official report on sick- 
ness among insured workers, ‘the damage 
inflicted in 1938 upon German economy by 
disability—solely among obligatory insured 
workers—equals the loss of 740,000 units of 
manpower.’ . . . The accelerating tempo of 
this deterioration of the workers’ health 
is clearly revealed in official reports: in 
January, 1939, for example, disability was 
31.5 per cent greater than in December, 
1938. Moreover in 1938 disabled workers 
lost an average of twenty-three work days 
each, which indicates the extent of serious 
illness. . . . The increasing sickness rate— 
46 disability cases per 100 workers in 1938, 
as compared with 31 in 1932—is officially 
attributed to the ‘considerable labor strain 
in 1938.’ The increase in mortality among 
workers . . . amounted to 5.9 per cent in 
1936 and 4.3 per cent in 1937; ‘in 1938 ex- 
penses caused by increase of deaths rose 
10.3 per cent.’ ”” 
As to the effect of such a disability record 
on the German military machine, a promi- 
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nent Nazi journal is quoted. “ “We should 
not forget for a single moment that by 
lengthening the work day we counteract 
to a certain extent our military objectives. 
For what good does it do for us to enlarge 
our military equipment by all possible tech- 
nical means if the physical military capacity 
of our people is being at the same time so 
reduced that we may one day run short of 
fit recruits....” 

The shortage of foodstuffs and consumers 
goods is also a weighty problem now and 
according to Mr Gittler it will precipitate 
a grave crisis inside of a warring Germany 
within a few months. “Conversation with 
a German today gives one the impression 
that the country is going through a period 
similar to the blockade year of 1917. One 
hears of the same scarcity and bad quality 
of foodstuffs and commodities, the same 
lack of raw materials, the same ingenious 
substitute products that keep people guess- 
ing what they are made of. When Germans 
speak of these conditions, they reveal a 
growing anxiety. The food and commodity 
shortage generates suspicions that they are 
eating Wurst made from dog meat or sick 
animals. These suspicions are only partly 
justified, but the fear psychosis is genuine. 
Germans have no hope of a better future. 
. . . The stores are a picture of scarcity. 
Butter can only be seen during early morn- 
ing hours two or three times a week. Bak- 
eries cannot sell bread less than twenty-four 
hours old; so that housewives are not 
tempted to throw away old bread and buy 
new. The bread is grainy, loaded with potato 
and other inferior flour. Vegetables avail- 
able occasionally are celery roots, turnips, 
beet tops, cabbage, parsnips. The milk is 
bluish, and condensed milk is used as cream. 
Beer halls do not sell the beloved Bockbeer. 
It is being produced only for shipment 
abroad in barter for war materials.” 


UT what of the very hub of the Nazi war 
machine? The September 13 number 

of The New Republic publishes the text of 
a private letter from a German army officer 
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to a personal friend now in exile. The letter 
which treats of affairs “Inside the German 
Army” was written early in August of this 
year. “Our conscripted army is numerically 
tremendous. Its equipment is as modern as 
possible. But only war can decide whether 
the material is good or bad, whether re- 
serves of ammunition, food and so on are 
sufficient. This cannot be tested by bloody 
maneuvers like Italy’s Ethiopian campaign 
or her—and our—experience in Spain. Dur- 
ing these tests, our material turned out to 
be good and efficient—in part at least. But 
the real test will come when all the armed 
forces of Europe, and perhaps also of Asia, 
fight each other. Then all arms must be 
reproduced in huge quantities, and I am 
afraid that such a gigantic mass production 
will influence their quality. The great in- 
crease in production of our mschine guns 
has already affected their quality. The con- 
struction of the new machine gun which 
was introduced in 1934 is excellent, but 
there are many deficiencies, obviously as a 
result of peculiarities of the material. Ex- 
perts are convinced that it will not stand 
the technical strain in case of war.” 

This German officer tells us that most 
officers of lower rank are quite optimistic 
about Germany’s chances of winning “the 
next War.” He, however, like most of the 
soldiers of the old school, is rather gloomy. 
“Hitler will have won his gamble if fate of 
arms is favorable to him during the first 
three months, if the first battle is a decisive 
victory and if the whole war is over after 
a few months. Then the army will become 
an enthusiastic defender of the National 
Socialist ideas. But if the first battle is a 
defeat or even results in a stalemate, then 
the situation will be quite different. When 
the horrors of war and the disappointment 
of a defeat destroy the blind belief in ab- 
solute victory, when the soldier himself suf- 
fers and when God Hitler is looked upon as 
a false God, then the soldier will very 
quickly be willing to regard the war no 
longer as a patriotic duty, but merely as an 
affair of the Nazi Party.” 
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progress of the war it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to control our feelings of 
antagonism toward Germany. But that is 
dangerous. We must distinguish between 
Nazi Germany and the land of Goethe, 
Beethoven and Kant. In the August Survey 
Graphic, Klaus Mann emphasizes the vast 
difference between ‘““The ‘Two Germanys.” 
The noted exile writes that “there are no 
Nazi-like tendencies in the great tradition 
of German culture and spiritual life. All 
the men we are really proud of were not 
merely great Germans but great Europeans 
as well: Goethe and Lessing, Kant and 
Schiller, Beethoven and Holderlin. ... None 
of them was a nationalist.” Unhappily, “the 
Germans have betrayed their own fine tradi- 
tion—the tradition of a tolerant, all embrac- 
ing, cosmopolitan spirit. . . . The intellec- 
tuals, the ‘better Germans,’ above all are 
responsible for the moral and mental de- 
generation of their own nation. The so- 
called ‘unpolitical’ attitude of the German 
intellectual elite is the deepest cause of our 
tragedy. . . . Great Germans always con- 
sidered it beneath their dignity to be con- 
cerned with social problems and necessities. 
Consequently the Germans are politically 
less educated than any other people on 
earth.” Mr Mann explains that “Germans, 
as a political group, as a nation, are suffer- 
ing from a most painful inferiority com- 
plex, their aggressiveness, their 
arrogance, their imperialistic greed are 
nothing but dangerous symptoms of path- 
ological over-compensation. After the lost 
war, throughout the fourteen years of the 
Weimar Republic, this lack of  self- 
confidence assumed the character of an 
acute disease, of a fever.” 

Most encouraging is the author’s convic- 
tion “that the German people will emerge 
from their present tragic and humiliating 
experience with a new outlook. A people 
that has never really understood what free- 
dom means, will appreciate the value of 
liberty, since it had to live without it com- 
pletely for so many years. Germany, after 
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S we read the daily accounts of the 






all, will be mature enough to face Democ- 
racy, to enjoy it, to love it and to defend it.” 


ALLIES PREPARE 


HE ways in which the western democ- 

racies fortified their “home fronts’ on 
the eve of the war are briefly summarized in 
the September issue of Events. Walter P. 
Hall writes that “Britain Awaits the Storm” 
by actively preparing for war. “Instead of 
waiting as they did a year ago for the crisis 
actually to break before mobilizing the fleet, 
it is now ready for instant action and all 
reservists have been summoned, and all 
leaves of absence cancelled. The drilling of 
Britain’s new citizen army is now smartly 
under way, with excellent results, not only 
in heightening British morale but also in 
lessening unemployment. . . . The govern- 
ment is ready to take over the ownership 
of all British-owned securities in foreign 
countries the moment the country is in- 
volved in war, thus guaranteeing foreign 
exchange; the gold supply is adequate; and 
so too is that of food.” 

Leo Gershoy reviews the scene in France. 
He finds “France in Jittery Mood” while 
“the executive branch of the government 
is in the saddle and rules not less sweepingly 
by decrees than did the legal dictators of 
yesteryear.” On July 29, the cabinet ap- 
proved “Daladier’s decision to suspend the 
national elections of 1940 and extend the 
life of the present Parliament for two years.” 
The executive committee of one of the 
parties of the Left declared “the action un- 
constitutional” and instructed its affiliates 
“throughout the country to institute a gen- 
eral campaign of protest.” On the same day 
comprehensive measures to remedy the 
problem of the declining birth rate were 
also passed. These include “the appropria- 
tion of 9,000,000,000 francs in bonuses and 
credits, which will be distributed in a 
variety of ways to the heads of large fami- 
lies.” 

But, “while the encouragement of popu- 
lation growth is a measure for the future,” 
the present demands more stringent safe- 
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guards. We’re told that “the control of wheat 
prices will be more rigorous; the counter- 
espionage service will be augmented; and 
a propaganda bureau .. . is being set up in 
the Premier’s office for the purpose of con- 
trolling radio broadcasts, mainly on politi- 
cal subjects, to foreign countries.” 


PuBLIC OPINION AND THE LAW 


N the basis of data obtained from Dr 
George Gallup’s American Institute 
of Public Opinion, Francis Sill Wickware 
outlines the changes in American opinion 
of foreign affairs during the past four years, 
in the September issue of Harper’s. As an 
indication of “What We Think About 
Foreign Affairs” he estimates that “by 
January of this year voters considered 
neutrality the most important issue before 
the country, for fear of war and fear of 
U. S. participation had greatly increased. 
Before Munich over 80 per cent thought 
that war in the near future was unlikely; 
after Munich this percentage declined to 
56. Before Munich Germany was named 
the probable aggressor in the next war by 
fewer than a third; after Munich 65 per 
cent of the voters declared that the Reich 
would probably be responsible, and the 
three Axis powers drew a combined war- 
guilt vote of 94 per cent. Before Munich 57 
per cent of the voters thought that the U. S. 
could stay out of the next war but after 
Munich the percentage reversed, and 57 per 
cent stated that America would probably 
enter.” 

In the same issue of Harper’s, Richard L. 
Neuberger reports “What the Home Folks 
Say About Events Abroad” from a slightly 
different angle. Several interesting inter- 
views with native Americans from the 
Northwest are quoted to impress upon us 
that ‘America’s place in a world in chaos 
is mulled over and argued about wherever 
Americans exchange ideas. . . . In every part 
of the country, men and women talk about 
how to keep the United States out of war 
and about what the United States should 
do once it is plunged into war.” 
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CCORDING to Professor Fred Rodell 
A of Yale Law School “The Law is the 
Bunk.” In the September Forum he be- 
moans the fact that “it is the lawyers who 
make the rules” of our civilization and “The 
tremendous majority of the men who make 
up that civilization and who are not lawyers 
pay little heed to how and why the rules are 
made.” Several reasons for this “mass sub- 
mission” are cited. “One is the average man’s 
fear of the unknown—and of policemen. 
The law combines the threat of both. A 
nonlawyer confronted by the Law is like a 
child in a pitch-dark room. Merciless judges 
lurk there, ready to jump out at him. 
(‘Ignorance of the law is no defense.’) 
Cowed and, perforce, trusting, he takes his 
lawyer’s hand, not knowing what false step 
he might make unguided nor what punish- 
ment might then lie in wait for him. He 
does not dare display either skepticism or 
disrespect when he feels that the solemn 
voice of the lawyer, telling him what he 
must or may not do, is backed by all the 
mighty and mysterious forces of ‘law and 
order’ from the Supreme Court on down 
to the cop on the corner.” But this situation 
must not continue and Lawyer Rodell, for 
one, is certain that “what is really needed 
to put the lawyers in their places . . . is no 
more than a slashing of the veil of dignified 
mystery that now surrounds and protects 
The Law. If people could be made to realize 
how much of the vaunted majesty of The 
Law is a hoax and how many of the mighty 
processes of The Law are merely logical 
legerdemain, they would not long let the 
lawyers lead them around by the nose.” 


THE HomMeE FRONT 


HE drastic changes which have recently 

occurred in the WPA are also far reach- 
ing and in Events for September Shelby 
Cullom Davis describes “This Business of 
Relief’ in some detail. ““The WPA has 
entered a distinctly new phase. Every six 
months every worker’s case must be re- 
examined as to his eligibility for work re- 
lief. Need, always difficult to define, will be 
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scrutinized more closely than ever. A real 
effort is being made to take politics out of 
relief. The WPA’s appropriation by a Con- 
gress which set a peacetime record for ap- 
propriations was cut one-third. There is to 
be less emphasis on the pump-priming ef- 
fects of WPA than upon its succoring of 
human want and at the same time giving 
the taxpayer something for his money. And 
that something will not compete with exist- 
ing private enterprise. .. .” 


SSUMING that “Reclaiming Our 
Slums” will continue to be a public 
responsibility for some time, Merlo J. Pusey 
in the summer issue of The Yale Review 
thoughtfully examines the policies of the 
United States Housing Authority “to see 
whether that agency has laid a groundwork 
that may be expected to carry the public 
housing movement above the experimental 
stage.” Although the magnitude of the task 
undertaken by the Housing Authority is 
recognized, Mr Pusey does not pass lightly 
over “unwise” policies of the USHA. He 
points out that the USHA’s contention “that 
heavy contributions must be taken from 
the public purse to make the new houses 
it is financing available to slum dwellers” 
is a persuasive argument, only so far as it 
goes. “But ‘slum dwellers’ is a vague term. 
At the bottom of that category are people 
on relief. The USHA holds out virtually 
no hope to them. At the top are independent 
families for whom private industry has pro- 
vided in the central areas of our cities al- 
most no houses. To these, also, the USHA 
has almost nothing to offer. It has selected 
for special attention only the middle group 
of slum dwellers, which, for the most part, 
is above the charity line but is unable to 
afford housing of the better sort.” 


HE well known authority on monetary 
bows and banking, A. A. Berle, Jr, con- 
siders the possible constructive role of our 
banking system in effecting a solution to 
the economic problem of poverty in the 
midst of plenty “without violating the gen- 
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eral outline of American democracy in the 
process.” In the Survey Graphic for Sep- 
tember he answers the question “Will the 
Banks Meet the Challenge?” in the affirma- 
tive. “It follows that a banking and credit 
system today ought to be so constructed that 
it will supply money at a rate and in a 
fashion making it possible for all . . . kinds 
of initiative to operate in the widest pos- 
sible ‘market.’ If this means supplying 
money at varying rates, from commercial 
interest where there is a commercial profit 
involved, down to a nominal interest rate 
approximating zero, where you are dealing 
with an obviously public job like a hospital, 
then that is the thing we have to do.” And 
if “we have to learn to run a part of our 
banking system on the basis that its business 
is to supply money, and only secondarily 
to use the interest rate to provide profits 
for stockholders, then we just have to learn 
Basce 


N the same issue of Survey Graphic, an 
informed Oregon journalist answers the 
question “Who Are the _ Associated 
Farmers?” with a barrage of startling facts. 
Reporting on the background, growth and 
power of Associated Farmers, Inc. in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, Richard 
L. Neuberger warns that the “Associated 
Farmers are as important as a symbol as they 
are intrinsically. They represent an attempt 
to accomplish two purposes: dividing the 
political allegiance of farm and city voters; 
and convincing large numbers of people 
that farmers vociferously demand the con- 
trol and suppression of labor unions... . 
Although particularly directed at the CIO, 
the hostility of the Associated Farmers ex- 
tends to all bona fide labor organizations. . .. 
A leader of the Associated Farmers in the 
state of Washington made no qualifications 
when he told an NLRB examiner that the 
methods used against labor organizations 
may be either ‘legal or extra-legal.’” 
The author finds the personnel of the 
organization “more distinguished for ani- 
mosity toward labor unions than for affinity 
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to farmers.” Parker Frisselle of Fresno, di- 
rector of the California Chamber of Com- 
merce, was chairman of the first meeting of 
the Associated Farmers and “in the salient 
position of executive secretary was no spe- 
cialist on agriculture, but Guernsey Fraser, 
an American Legion official conspicuous for 
condemnation of purported radicals. ‘The 
Associated Farmers got under way with 
financial contributions from important 
utility corporations: the Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fe and Union Pacific railroads and 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company.” 

“Few recognized authorities on agricul- 
ture ever have been connected or identified 
with the Associated Farmers. The group 
keeps scant records on the cost of produc- 
tion, rural electrification, county roads and 
other problems vital to the rank and file 
farmer. However, there is an elaborate card 
index file on alleged radicals and for a time 
the payroll of the organization was deco- 
rated with the presence of Harper Knowles, 
an Official of a San Francisco stone and 
granite company who claims to be an expert 
on subversive happenings.” 

And this is only an introduction to the 
story that the LaFollette Civil Liberties 
Committee will probably finish when it con- 
ducts those long awaited hearings on the 
Associated Farmers some time in the early 
fall. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


EW will deny that the United States is 

fast ‘Making Friends with Latin Amer- 
ica” and Hubert Herring discusses the why 
and wherefore of this “sudden upsurge of 
affection” in the September Harper's. 
“Within six years our Secretary of State has 
three times journeyed to southern ports, 
and our President has made an exuberant 
trip to Buenos Aires. We have agreed to 
bail out Brazil, undertaken to teach the 
Haitians how to shoot, furnished spending 
money to Nicaragua, and funds to Paraguay 
for road building. We will loan to Peru- 
vians, Colombians, and Dominicans ex- 
perts on soils, copies of the Declaration of 
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Independence, or admirals. We debate the 
loaning of designs for battleships. We will, 
if pressed, send cruisers and bullets.” And 
what is it that we are after? Simply, “we 
want to sell our goods and our ideas and we 
want to stop Germany from selling her 
goods and her ideas.” 

Mr Herring believes that successful re- 
lations with Latin America will depend in 
great part on how well educated we are 
about Latin Americans. He points out the 
unfortunate facts that there are but 200 
courses on Latin America in the 27,000 high 
schools of the United States. There is no 
high school text on Latin America which 
would not drive an imaginative fifteen-year- 
old to the movies, “and” the college texts, 
what few there are, are lifeless.” When a 
half-dozen textbook publishers were ques- 
tioned on the situation, they replied that 
the demand for textbooks on Latin Amer- 
ica is negligible. Is there anything that 
teachers can do about that? 


J. Wood asserts that the United States 
has not yet prepared its “Problem Child of 
the Pacific’ for independence. “Instead 
of gradually separating the Philippine econ- 
omy from our own, we made it directly de- 
pendent on that of the United States. We 
took the Philippines within our tariff walls; 
in 1913 we granted absolute free trade; we 
bought nearly everything they had to sell; 
we raised a whole generation of Filipinos 
whose jobs depended on the economic 
policies of the United States.” And now if 
we're to “wash our hands” of these islands, 
the Philippines will be forced to look to 
Japan as an alternative market. But “Fili- 
pino politicians now realize that, while 
Philippine economy could be geared to the 
Japanese economic machine, it would not 
be a painless, nor necessarily a profitable 
operation. They view with alarm Japan’s 
occupation of large areas of China, of 
Hainan, of the Spratleys. Might not the 
Philippines be next, particularly if Japan’s 
economic interests there be large?” 


[* Current History for September, Robert 
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KANSAS CITY MEETING 


Because of the President’s proclamation 
changing the date of Thanksgiving, the date of 
the annual meeting of the National Council 
at Kansas City, Missouri, has been changed 
from December 1-2 to November 24-25. 

Most of the sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, headquarters for the convention, 
where the publishers’ exhibits will also be set 
up. The Friday evening session will be held at 
the Little Theatre, New Municipal Audi- 
torium, three blocks from the hotel. Judge 
Florence E. Allen of Cleveland will speak. 

The Friday morning program will open with 
an address by George Melcher, superintendent 
of schools in Kansas City, on “Are We Train- 
ing for Civic Responsibility?” Miss Ruth West’s 
presidential address will follow, and the morn- 
ing session will close with the presentation of 
the Tenth Yearbook, “The In-Service Growth 
of Social Studies Teachers,” edited by Professor 
Phillips of the University of Wisconsin. The 
Yearbook will be discussed by Professor Phillips 
and by R. O. Hughes of Pittsburgh and Charles 
H. Cross of the University of Arkansas. 

Round tables on propaganda, consumer edu- 
cation, and foreign relations have been sched- 
uled, as has a comprehensive discussion of the 
social studies curriculum. 

The full program, which is under the charge 
of Howard R. Anderson of Cornell University, 
first vice-president of the National Council, 
will be published in the November issue of 
Social Education, and copies of the program 
will be distributed to members. 

The local committee includes Guy V. Price, 
Kansas City Teachers College, chairman; J. N. 
Jordan, Northeast Junior High School; C. R. 
Coombe, East High School; Lynn I. Perrigo, 
Kansas City University; Reverend J. J. 
Murphy, Diocesan Schools; J. S. McKee, South- 


west High School; Anna M. Thompson, North- 
east Senior High School; Doris Arnold, North 
Kansas City; Marston McCluggage, University 
of Kansas; Mary L. Latshaw, Southeast High 
School; Amos L. Burks, Kansas City Junior 
College; Iden Reese, Kansas City, Kansas, 
Junior College; and M. B. Miller, Independ- 
ence, Missouri, Junior High School; Claire 
Jarvis, Quindaro School, Kansas City, Kansas. 


TENTH YEARBOOK 


The Tenth Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, edited by Burr W. 
Phillips, is now in press. Its ten chapters are 
concerned with “The In-Service Growth of 
Social Studies Teachers,” a subject of intense 
and continuing interest to all who teach in an 
extremely demanding and incessantly changing 
field. 

A. K. King of the University of North Caro- 
lina outlines “The Social Studies Teacher's 
Philosophy of Teaching.” James A. Michener 
of the Colorado College of Education, Gree- 
ley, now at Harvard University, considers the 
problems of “The Beginning Teacher.” Edith 
B. Oagley, director of social studies at Bing- 
hamton, New York, surveys “Professional 
Contacts and In-Service Growth.” 

“The Social Studies Teacher and the Com- 
munity” is the subject of a chapter by Laura F. 
Ullrick, head of social studies in the New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois and 
C. W. Coleman of Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston. Edgar B. Wesley of the 
University of Minnesota suggests a program for 
“The Social Studies Teacher’s Professional 
Reading.” A. L. Kerbow of the University of 
Houston deals with “Graduate Study and In- 
Service Growth,” while Anna B. Peck of the 
University School, University of Kentucky, sur- 
veys “New Departures in Professional Courses.” 
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The possibilities of “Tours and Travel 
Courses for Social Studies Teachers” are an- 
alyzed by Edward G. Olsen, Colgate University. 

. G. Umstattd of the University of Texas con- 
siders ““The Social Studies Teacher and Ex- 
perimental Teaching.” “Problems of Place- 
ment, Promotion, and Tenure” are dealt with 
by Lewis W. Williams of the University of 
Illinois. 

Copies of the Yearbook will be distributed so 
that members of the National Council can be- 
come familiar with its contents in advance of 
the discussion at Kansas City on November 24. 

Those who wish their copies bound in cloth 
rather than paper should forward their request 
and go cents to H. E. Wilson, Secretary, 13 
Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, no later than October 
20. 


LONG ISLAND 


The Long Island Social Studies Teachers’ 
Association will hold a luncheon meeting in 
conjunction with the Long Island Zone Con- 
ference of the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Hempstead at the Felice, West- 
bury, on October 6 at twelve-thirty. Dr 
Franklin Dunham, educational director of 


NBC, will speak on “The Utilization of the 
Radio in the Teaching of the Social Studies.” 
Programs will be produced and transcribed be- 
fore the audience. Officers will be elected at 
the business session. Edward Range of Amity- 
ville, president of the Association, will preside. 
F. A. G. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The junior and senior high school teachers 
of Charleston have organized a study group 
and requested affiliation with the National 
Council, desiring that the national organiza- 
tion aid in coordinating local activities and 
make available its services as a clearing house. 

In this, as in other instances, the National 
Council is able to offer membership, including 
subscription to Social Education, at slightly 
reduced rates, to make possible group pur- 
chase of National Council publications at half 
price, and to cooperate in making speakers 
available. Others interested in such an arrange- 
ment should address Roy A. Price, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Relations, or any of 
the officers of the National Council. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma Branch of the National 
Council for the Social Studies has been making 
excellent progress since its organization nearly 
two years ago. It is administered by a Board 
of Control of twelve members—the three of- 
ficers, the most recently retired president, and 
eight district chairmen. The association is co- 
operating in editing the social studies section 
of the Oklahoma Teacher. During the past year 
Howard E. Wilson and Walter F. Myer have 
addressed the Oklahoma Branch. 

The officers are Nelle E. Bowman, Tulsa, 
president; Mary Selken, Oklahoma City, vice- 
president; and Althea Truitt, Tulsa, secretary- 
treasurer. N. E. B. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FESTIVALS 


“Making Festivals” is the general title of the 
September issue of Childhood Education. 
Eloise Ramsey contributes “Seeing the Calen- 
dar in Perspective,” with specific suggestions 
for festivals through the year; her compilation 
of references, “The Calendar in Books,” is also 
included in the issue. Ruth Louise Bristol 
writes on “Festival Making—a Means of 
Growth.” Josephine Bowden describes “A 
Festival of Lights,” and Leila E. Weinberg ex- 
plains “How a Community Festival Con- 
tributes to Democratic Living.” 


RURAL COMMUNITY STUDY 


“An Analytical Study of a Rural School 
Area,” by Henry L. Fulmer, has recently been 
published by the South Carolina Experiment 
Station of Clemson Agricultural College. The 
seventy-page report, which includes charts, 
graphs, and pictures, describes the social back- 
ground of ten rural school districts in south- 
western South Carolina. A grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board made possible interviews 
with parents, teachers, and pupils, as well as 
analysis of official records and test results. 

The area is poor. There are diet deficiencies, 
lack of play facilities, lack of newspapers, much 
ill-health, and many physical handicaps, maga- 
zines, books, movies, radios, and music, ill- 
equipped and inadequately staffed schools, and 
lack of resources for improving the situation. 
The children of tenants, 55 per cent of the 
total, are less well fed and housed, leave school 
earlier, and achieve less. 

The study concludes with an analysis of the 
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implications of these findings for education, 
and with suggestions for a positive attack on 
a very difficult situation. 


MINNEAPOLIS COMMUNITY STUDY 


Your Minneapolis: an Abstract of Social 
Saga of Two Cities by Calvin F. Schmid, pub- 
lished by the Minneapolis Council of Social 
Agencies in 1938, has been made available in 
mimeographed form by the Minneapolis Board 
of Education. It analyzes, in eighty pages, the 
growth of Minneapolis’ central business dis- 
trict, the spread of Minneapolis, population 
trends, housing, marriage and divorce, major 
crimes, and juvenile delinquency. Many charts 
are used. 

Aids for Further Education and Employ- 
ment, also prepared with the aid of the WPA, 
has similarly been republished, in revised form, 
by the Board of Education of Minneapolis. It 
is intended to help orient students in seeking 
employment. It surveys employment pro- 
cedures, employment agencies, laws, labor 
unions, apprenticeship, the National Labor 
Relations Act and Social Security Act, discusses 
etiquette for the job-seeker, reviews opportuni- 
ties for government employment, and gives 
much attention to educational opportunities 
of many types. 


SLOAN FOUNDATION REPORT 


The first report, with illustrations, of the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has recently been 
published by the executive director, Harold S. 
Sloan. In releasing an accounting for grants 
totaling $367,520 the director remarks that the 
Foundation is “probably the only substantial 
fund today devoted mainly to popular eco- 
nomic education.” It is concerned with helping 
the American people better to understand eco- 
nomic problems—problems of ever-increasing 
importance. 

The report was issued from the Foundation’s 
headquarters, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


FIELD WORK IN ECONOMICS 


“The Uses of Field Work in Teaching Eco- 
nomics,” by Jean Carol Trepp, has been pub- 
lished recently by Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York. It is the first of a series 
to be published by the college on field work 
in the social sciences. The report concerns 
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courses in Economic Behavior and in Indus- 
trial Relations, both given in 1937-1938, though 
the program has been developing over a six- 
year period. 

From incidental trips to the New York Stock 
Exchange and the Federal Reserve Bank the 
utilization of first-hand experience and observa- 
tion led on to various types of social work, in- 
vestigations, case studies, and surveys of hous- 
ing, health, and industrial relations, and a 
carefully planned schedule of visits to legisla- 
tive hearings, trade union meetings, factories, 
and hearings of commissions. A trip to Wash- 
ington made possible attendance at sessions of 
the Senate, Supreme Court, and LaFollette 
Committee, and interviews with officials in the 
WPA, NLRB, Social Security Board, and CIO. 
The appendix includes samples of student 
work—a questionnaire for a report on a hous- 
ing survey, case studies, a weekly food order 
for a family of three, and the like. 

The readings which correlated with the trips 
and which displaced conventional textbook 
assignments are listed. 


MODERN PROBLEMS PAMPHLETS 


The effort to provide popular, authoritative, 
and inexpensive discussions of current prob- 
lems, suitable for use—among other places—in 
high school classes, continues to be carried on 
by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. The pamphlets, 
now published by Silver Burdett, include treat- 
ments of consumer credit, the South, health, 
farm tenants, soil conservation, housing, youth, 
venereal disease, machines in modern civiliza- 
tion, taxation, crime, and cooperatives. 

The most recent, “Security and the Dole,” 
compiled by Maxwell S. Stewart, considers, in 
thirty-one pages, security in relation to old 
age, and surveys American and European 
efforts to solve the problem. Some attention 
is given to unemployment, orphans, and sick- 
ness insurance. A brief reading list is appended. 

Another recent publication of interest to so- 
cial studies teachers, is Clarence Senior's 
“Mexico in Transition” (New York: League 
for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street. 
Pp. 54. 15¢). It deals with Mexican backgrounds 
and recent history, land, labor, education, 
church and state, imperialism, and “Building 
the New Mexico.” A selected bibliography is 
added. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION BULLETINS 


The Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, issues 
a News Letter on Consumer Education, edited 
by Helen Dallas, appearing nine times a year. 
It is free to educators, twenty-five cents a year 
to others. It reviews developments in the field 
and lists books, magazine articles, and bulletins 
of interest to workers in economic education. 


YOUTH COMMISSION BULLETINS 

The American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education continues to 
publish its monthly Bulletin, summarizing the 
activities of the Commission, of which Floyd 
L. Reeves is now director, reviewing new pub- 
lications and digesting current articles con- 
cerned with youth. 

The Bulletin is available free on request to 
the Commission at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington. 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS 


The National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C. has announced that publication 
of its illustrated Geographic News Bulletins 
for teachers will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulle- 
tins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the 
school year. They embody pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the stream of geographic 
information that pours daily into the society’s 
headquarters from every part of the world. 
The bulletins are illustrated from the society’s 
extensive file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the 
number of these bulletins desired. They are 
obtainable only by teachers, librarians, and col- 
lege and normal school students. ‘The bulletins 
are issued as a service, not for financial profit, 
by the National Geographic Society as a part 
of its program to diffuse geographic informa- 
tion. They give timely information about 
boundary changes, exploration, geographic de- 


velopments, new industries, costumes and 
customs, and world progress in other lands. 
Each application should be accompanied by 
twenty-five cents (fifty cents in Canada) to 
cover the mailing cost of the bulletins for the 
school year. 

Teachers may order bulletins in quantities 
for class use, to be sent to one address, but 
twenty-five cents must be remitted for each 
subscription. 


FORUM PLANNING HANDBOOK 


A Forum Planning Handbook: How to Or- 
ganize School-Administered Forums has been 
published by the American Association for 
Adult Education. It was prepared by John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, and 
Chester S. Williams. Since the guide is con- 
cerned primarily with adult groups it has few 
suggestions that can be adapted to school needs, 
but it should be helpful to those who wish to 
carry social education into the community be- 
yond the school. A list of selected references 
is included. 

Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or personal 
items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for December should be sent in 
by November 1. 

Contributors to this issue include Howard 
R. Anderson, Susie M. Bellows, Nelle E. Bow- 
man, Flora A. Gunnerson, Burr W. Phillips, 
and Guy V. Price. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL NOMINATIONS 


Ruth West, president of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, has appointed as the 
committee to nominate officers for 1940, Edgar 
B. Wesley, University of Minnesota, chairman; 
Howard Cummings, Clayton, Missouri; and 
A. K. King, University of North Carolina. Sug- 
gestions may be sent to any of these. 
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The Westward Movenrent: A Book of Readings 
on Our Changing Frontiers. By Ina Faye 
Woestemeyer in collaboration with J. Mont- 
gomery Gambrill. New York: Appleton Cen- 
tury, 1939. Pp. xx, 500. $2.25. 


The publication of this well-culled book of 
readings marks the completion of a cycle in 
the life of the frontier hypothesis in the teach- 
ing of American history. In 1893 Frederick 
Jackson Turner announced his thesis at a meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association in 
Chicago. An older generation of historians 
were slow to accept it but by the turn of the 
century Turner disciples were offering courses 
which approached the study of American his- 
tory from the Turner point of view. College 
texts in history began to reflect the influence 
of this approach and sometime later the his- 
tory books written for secondary schools began 
to take color from the Turner hypothesis. Now 
this book of readings, intended primarily for 
use in secondary school courses, places the 
frontier interpretation in the same category 
as such older approaches as the institutional 
in which collected readings have long been 
provided. 

The selections are arranged under three 
headings: “The Lure of the West,” “The 
Spread of People from Coast to Coast,” and 
“Progress of Frontiers of Culture’”—covering 
roughly the physical, the human, and the cul- 
tural aspects of American expansion. Each sec- 
tion is preceded by a brief but discriminating 
introductory essay which serves admirably to 
suggest the spirit and significance of the par- 
ticular approach, and each section includes also 
several pages of excellent illustrations, for the 
most part contemporary. A score of maps and 
diagrams help the student to sense topography 
and distance. Each individual selection is pref- 
aced by a brief editorial note identifying the 


author where necessary and suggesting the sig- 
nificance of the topic. 

Most of the classic accounts are represented. 
One finds pages from Lewis and Clark, Harriet 
Martineau, St John de Crévecoeur, Zadock 
Cramer, Mark Twain, Peter Cartwright, Josiah 
Gregg, and Frederick Law Olmsted. Parkman 
and Roosevelt and Bryce are not overlooked. 
Mike Fink and Paul Bunyan suggest the more 
humorous by-product of contact with the 
wilderness. The work of some of the best re- 
cent students of the American frontier is in- 
cluded. Roads and highways would indeed 
seem desolate without Archer B. Hulbert’s 
companionship, and Chittenden and the fur 
trade seem inseparable. Many pages in Everett 
Dick’s The Sod-House Frontier and Douglas 
Branch’s Westward furnish the best sort of il- 
lustrative material. 

It is always possible, of course, to disagree 
with the selections. Some will decry the omis- 
sions of Johnny Appleseed and Ole Rélvaag. 
Others would have included a selection from 
William Byrd’s History of the Dividing Line or 
quoted from that good Methodist itinerant, 
the Reverend Alfred Brunson. Still others de- 
siring more of the woman’s part in frontier 
life would have quoted Madame Sarah Kim- 
ball Knight on frontier New England or Sarah 
Royce on early California days. Some will 
question, though this reviewer does not, the 
editor’s rather sparing use of verse. 

Some valid criticism might be levelled at the 
volume’s weakness on the religious side. The 
great Cain Ridge Revival is usually counted an 
important page in the social life of the Amer- 
ican frontier and the work of Francis Asbury 
more important than that of Cartwright. Both 
are mentioned but their significance seems not 
sufficiently stressed. The Mormans receive scant 
recognition and more emphasis might have 
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been placed on the influence of such conven- 
tional churches as the Congregational and the 
Methodist. 

On the whole, however, the volume is an 
admirable one and should prove of great value 
not only to secondary school teachers but to 
college teachers of frontier courses where li- 
brary facilities are meager. The format is most 
attractive, the bibliographical notes very help- 
ful, and the index adequate. 

ALLEN R. FOLEY 

Dartmouth College 


The Senate of the United States. By George H. 
Haynes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 
Vols. I and II. Pp. x, 1118. $8.50. 


To say that this, to the year 1938, is the de- 
finitive study of the “history and practice” of 
the Senate is to do scant justice to a unique 
work of scholarship. The Senate has been the 
subject of more than one book; from Jefferson’s 
Manual to the latest reflections of living Sena- 
tors, its history and practice reflected on the 
printed page would stock a small library. Pro- 
fessor Haynes has woven the whole together in 
an absorbing chronicle of one of our major 
political institutions—with acumen, insight, 
fine scholarship (only a few minor errors in 
dates and names have been detected), and 
urbanity. 

A work of this scope and length does not lend 
itself to a brief review. Professor Haynes’ ap- 
proach is partly historical, partly analytical. 
He traces the evolution of the constitutional 
provisions for the Senate in the Convention of 
1787, and of its organization and development 
in the First Congress. Later in a chapter, “‘His- 


toric Senate Chambers: Some Changing Cus- — 


toms,” he presents some vivid episodes from 
its life, political and legislative. ‘The bulk of 
the two volumes is, however, an analytical ac- 
count (historically presented) of the organiza- 
tion, functions, procedure, customs, powers 
(formal and informal), and relations, legisla- 
tive and executive, of the Senate. 

No source has been neglected by Professor 
Haynes. Beside the more obvious ones, he has 
explored many biographies and autobiogra- 
phies, newspaper and magazine files, the cor- 
respondence of men and women in and out 
of the Senate. From literally thousands of cita- 
tions, he has drafted at once a brilliant his- 
torical analysis of the way the Senate has 
exercised its prerogatives and a convenient and 
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comprehensive manual of its powers and pro- 
cedure. If it does supplant official manuals of 
precedent and procedure, there will be few 
Vice-Presidents who will not have these volumes 
at hand when they occupy the Senate’s presi- 
dential chair. 

The author is content for the most part to let 
the record speak for itself. On rare occasions 
when he indulges in personal appraisal, he 
does so with a vigor and a precision which add 
zest to an account which is always interesting. 
Professor Haynes writes, if not with brilliance, 
with clarity and considerable charm. The result 
is a major contribution to an understanding 
not only of the Senate, but of our political 
system which is today, perhaps more than ever, 
influenced by the operative functions and func- 
tioning of the Senate. 

PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Queens College 
New York City 


World Economy in Transition: Technology vs. 
Politics, Laissez Faire vs. Planning, Power vs. 
Welfare. By Eugene Staley. New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1939. Pp. xi, 


340. $3.00. 


Power politics and technological progress are 
forcing rapid changes in world economy. What 
this means in terms of living standards and 
economic pressures is analyzed by Professor 
Staley, who treats such issues as the conflict be- 
tween technology and politics, the best use of 
world resources, laissez faire and planning, the 
challenge of war to the economic system, and 
the problems of policy in a “mixed” system— 
partly planned and partly free. He shows 
interestingly how the stresses and strains of a 
world in transition affect in particular the 
economy of the United States, and states flatly 
that “if the United States is ready to work for 
the upbuilding of a peaceful, orderly system 
of world exchange operated in the interests of 
economic well-being instead of military power, 
then by its decision alone a third to a half of 
the present economic weight of the world has 
been turned towards that course. If its actions 
are indifferent or hostile to the needs of mod- 
ern international economy, then the balance of 
world forces is indeed in doubt” (p. 326). 

The author’s conclusions are sensible, al- 
though they will hardly ever be realized in this 
war-ridden world. Professor Staley propounds 
that the forces of technology, which in terms of 
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communication and trade are making the size 
of the world a mere fraction of what it used 
to be, should triumph, and “that we should 
have a system of world-wide economic ex- 
change rather than a collection of more or less 
closed national economies.” World-wide ex- 
change of the resources most abundant in each 
region would also help, and the economic 
significance of political boundaries ought to 
be lessened. The key to the problem of making 
laissez faire and planning work side by side for 
economic welfare is this: “make laissez faire 
competitive rather than monopolistic, and 
make planning positive rather than restric- 
tive.” Fortunately, Professor Staley is realistic 
enough to note that “policies dictated by the 
quest for military power, whether for attack or 
to resist attack, make efficient functioning of a 
world economy impossible.” Thus, not much 
can be done to promote constructive economic 
action “until something is done to lessen the 
acute need for war preparedness than now 
dominates the thoughts of statesmen.” 

Professor Staley has put up a good fight for 
the ideal of international economic coopera- 
tion. His analysis is a very effective presenta- 
tion of the arguments in favor of a cause which 
—as far as the course of world politics appears 
to us at the moment—has been lost. 

JoserH S. ROoucEK 


Hofstra College 
Hempstead, New York 


Dictatorship in the Modern World. Rev. ed. Ed 
by Guy Stanton Ford. Minneapolis: Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1939. Pp. xiv, 362. $3.50. 


Dictatorship is really neither new nor novel. 
In the long course of history of mankind one 
man by virtue of some sanction or other has 
ruled his fellow men much longer and much 
oftener than they have ruled themselves. The 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and par- 
ticularly the war “to make the world safe for 
democracy,” offered high hopes that democracy 
would eventually become the predominant 
philosophy and practice of political life. But 
seventy years could not root in some of these 
lands the loyalties to liberty and self-govern- 
ment that England had developed in seven 
centuries and passed on as a heritage to the 
English-speaking nations that derived from 
her. Today dictatorships are in full bloom. 
But the dictators of the present are not, as the 
writers of the essays in Ford’s book point out, 


lineal descendants of the despots and tyrants of 
the past. These “men on horseback” have a 
new and powerful technique in mass contro] 
through propaganda by radio, movie, press, 
education, and a secular religion of their own 
making. The historian, the psychologist, the 
social scientist in any field, the citizen in every 
nation and in every walk of life, is facing an old 
force raised to gigantic possibilities of good or 
evil—mostly for evil. 

The value of Dr Ford’s work is evident from 
the fact that in its original form, published in 
1935, it went through two printings and then 
“out of print.” The new edition, more than 
doubled in size, covers countries and aspects 
not touched in the first treatment of dictator- 
ship. Other essays have been brought up to 
date. The sweep of the volume is now from 
Italy and Germany through Russia, which 
touches the Far East and the Near East, to the 
Orient by way of Japan, and back to Latin 
America. Fresh treatment is given to the eco- 
nomics of totalitarianism, the place of women, 
the tremendous import and impact of organ- 
ized propaganda, and the problem of succes- 
sion in a dictatorship. A chronology by years 
from 1917 to date increases the usefulness of 
the volume for reference purposes. 

The main weakness of the compilation is 
that no attempt has been made to provide a 
theoretical pattern for the authors. Hence they 
differ markedly in their individual approaches, 
the contents, and the methods of treatment. 
But the result is surprisingly good. It is a trifle 
on the static side, which could not be avoided 
altogether. But dramatically it is vital, engross- 
ing and terrifying in its implications. We must 
compliment President Ford for selecting care- 
fully such outstanding names as Max Lerner, 
Henry R. Spencer, Harold C. Deutsch, Hans 
Kohn, Harold C. Quigley, J. Fred Rippy, 
Calvin B. Hoover, Peter H. Odegard, Sigmund 
Neumann, and Joseph R. Starr. In revising the 
material which made up the first edition of this 
publication, the essays which dealt with basic 
ideas have, naturally, ‘required the least 
change. In this respect, Lerner’s able and pene- 
trating analysis of “The Pattern of Dictator- 
ship” and Denis W. Brogan’s challenging dis- 
cussion of “The Prospects for Democracy” are 
significant exposures of our social forces which 
must be read by every student of the phe- 
nomena of dictatorships. 
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All in all, the book is a delightful success. 
The reviewer can think of no better intro- 
ductory and readable work to this vast and 
complex subject. 

Josepu S. ROUCEK 


Hofstra College 
Hempstead, New York 


Revolutions and Dictatorships: Essays in Con- 
temporary History. By Hans Kohn. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. xii, 
437- $3-50. 

Professor Hans Kohn has again demonstrated 
his ability to transmute the profundity of his 
learning and scholarship into meanings for 
those who seek to understand the contemporary 
scene in the light of history. Although Revo- 
lutions and Dictatorships is a collection of 
essays which have already appeared elsewhere, 
the volume derives a certain unity from the 
point of view and interpretation which runs 
through the wide range of topics with which 
the author deals. Beginning with an analysis 
of ‘““Messianism” in the history of peoples and 
nations Professor Kohn concludes with a study 
of “The Totalitarian Crisis” as its latter-day 
manifestation. 

As he analyzes the rise of the New Europe 
from the days of Napoleon to the present with 
the emergence of types of nationalism, which 
are self-centered, aggressive, and opposed to 
all that is human and universal, and the rise 
of modern dictatorships, the central issue 
which Professor Kohn elaborates, is stated in 
the following words: The present “is an im- 
portant stage in the world-wide struggle be- 
tween progressive and reactionary forces, a part 
of the great effort of mankind to adapt the in- 
tellectual and social order to the changing cir- 
cumstances of a new era, which will resume the 
march towards greater liberty, equality, and 
humanity.” Professor Kohn’s answer to the 
question posed by this issue is on the whole 
optimistic, an answer which all who have the 
welfare of humanity at heart would like to 
accept despite the lowering skies and the threat 
of new Munichs. But this optimism is posited 
on two premises: (1) “The Twilight of Na- 
tionalism,” which does not imply the disap- 
pearance of national cultures but the rise of 
national sentiment which may become per- 
sonal and apolitical; and (2) a clearer under- 
standing of the obligations of democracy. For, 
even though we have not yet learned a lesson 


from the failure of the abortive democracies 
set up after the World War, “democracy de- 
mands a long period of application in the mani- 
fold ways of daily life, public and private, in 
local government and in the administration of 
justice, in the churches and in the school sys- 
tem. Otherwise even the best constitution will 
not implant democracy firmly in a people... . 
For democracy is a way of life and thought, a 
habitual mode of reaction, of response on the 
part of individuals and of the community as a 
whole to the challenges which time thrusts 
out.” 

Only as we gird ourselves to cultivate an 
understanding of the meaning of democracy as 
the struggle of humanity to realize the best in 
itself dare we be optimistic in the present crisis. 
The reading of a volume such as the one under 
consideration prompts one to inquire whether 
the values which we, who still have the op- 
portunity, seek to preserve and enrich can be 
appreciated by the rising generation through 
the so-called social studies nearly as well as 
through the study of history as written and 
interpreted by the present author. Not the 
least enlivening part of the volume are the 
apposite quotations with which the book itself 
and its four sections are introduced. Finally, 
the student will be under a further obligation 
to Professor Kohn for selecting out of the grow- 
ing mass of recent literature some of the more 
important works on the problems which are 
the subject of this book. 

I. L. KANDEL 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Social Control: In Its Sociological Aspects. By 
L. L. Bernard. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 
Pp. ix, 711. $4.00. 


The ill-famed Nazi policy of threats in order 
to secure its ends through fear and intimida- 
tion is one of the current topics which has 
received considerable academic attention in 
Professor Bernard’s quite original study of the 
various problems of social control in its socio- 
logical aspects, which also explains, to a re- 
markable degree, the basic elements of such 
techniques. In fact, the book covers numerous 
social phenomena of daily interest to all of us. 
The introductory chapters deal with the sci- 
ence and the criteria of social control and the 
methods employed therein. Then the sociologi- 
cal aspects of social control are approached 
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from a double standpoint: that of social con- 
trol for purposes of exploitation of the con- 
trolled and that of social construction or social 
reconstruction. Thus Parts II and III of the 
book are entitled “The Exploitative Social 
Controls” and “The Constructive Social Con- 
trols,” respectively. By exploitative social con- 
trol Professor Bernard means “the exercise of 
control in the interest of those who direct the 
control instead of in the interest of those who 
are controlled,” and discusses here the means 
of force, pacification, punishment, reprisals, in- 
timidation, exploitation of the socially con- 
trolled, graft, corruption, and other hidden 
forms of fraud, manipulation, intrigue, decep- 
tion, and confusion, and intolerance, censor- 
ship, and repression. Constructive social control 
is defined, on the other hand, as “the exercise 
of control in the interest of society as a whole 
and of the individual members of society in- 
stead of for their exploitation,” and is analyzed 
in terms of revolution, non-violent coercion, 
regimentation and standardization, supernat- 
uralism, the ethical controls, punishment as 
an ethical control, custom and law, legislation, 
social reform and education. 

The work is not an easy reading but is worth 
its weight in gold. Do not get scared by the 
size of the work, since it carries in reality three 
modes of treatment combined in a single text- 
book: the combination of a case book, a source 
book and a standard text. The result is that 
the sociological generalizations presented here 
are constantly made concrete and vital by 
means of innumerable citations and quotations 
illustrating various methods and techniques of 
social control. Some of them are so realistic 
that they might appear brutal and gory. But 
their selection certifies to the author’s objec- 
tivity, combined quite ably with his faith in 
the value that social science and education can 
render to society, as seen from the following 
remarks: “ . the hope of all of the con- 
structive social controls rests ultimately upon 
a generous and enlightened social policy of re- 
search in the social sciences and freedom to 
make of education a positive service to social 
enlightenment and reconstruction by the dem- 
ocratic dissemination of the results of this re- 
search . . . . Education, it should be recognized 
in this connection, is responsible for some- 
thing more than the dissemination of knowl- 
edge per se. A system of education adequate 


for purposes of constructive social control must 
also direct the application of abstract knowl- 
edge to concrete practice and thus render it 
a realistic and practical possession of each in- 
dividual” (p. 336). 

Needless to say that the reviewer is con- 
vinced that this product of clear thinking 
should go far toward sweeping away much of 
the dead wood of the outmoded connotations 
now cluttering the whole field of sociology and 
politics. Every teacher of social science will 
have to make periodic use of it in his classes. 

Josepu S. RoUCEK 


Hofstra College 
Hempstead, New York 


Twenty Years’ Armistice: 1918-1938. By Wil- 
liam Orton. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1938. Pp. ix, 308. 


There are some persons who will disapprove 
of this book on “ideological” grounds. On the 
same grounds, others will heartily approve of 
it. In the first group are those who see in the 
events of Europe today only the capricious 
destructiveness of a mad man; in the second, 
those who believe that the origins of present 
acute problems antedate the totalitarian states 
and the dictators and are to be found in the 
errors and the sins of Versailles. 

But whatever the reader’s point of view—and 
more particularly if one has been unable to 
develop any definitive point of view—this book 
will be welcomed as an admirable summary 
of the political and economic events of the two 
decades with which it deals. Certainly the au- 
thor has brought together in the compass of a 
volume of modest proportions a most excellent 
résumé of the involved diplomatic maneuver- 
ing of the post-War period, directed toward 
the maintenance of peace, but peace on the 
basis of the Versailles status quo. The increas- 
ingly divergent purposes of Great Britain and 
France, the weakening of the Allied front, the 
formation of the Rome-Berlin axis, and the 
present plight of Europe are incisively delin- 
eated. 

Whether or not one agrees with the author's 
general thesis, it will be difficult for him not 
to be arrested by the declaration that “every 
triumph of the Third Reich—the return of the 
Saar, the reoccupation of the Rhineland, the 
Nazification of Danzig, the absorption of 
Austria—was won upon ground of which the 
moral foundations were so rotten that foreign 
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opinion could not be forced up to the point 
of war against change; and the same considera- 
tion forbade war to preserve Czech control over 
the Germans of Bohemia...” (p. 278) or the 
allegation that “the League was amply 
equipped, at least on paper, to resist change; 
it was not at all equipped, not even on paper, 
to bring it about” (p. 292). One must also 
respond as to indubitable truth to the charge 
that “‘we have lived so long in an atmosphere 
of chronic crisis that we have come uncon- 
sciously to demand excitement from this most 
dangerous of all spheres [international polli- 
tics]; and the popular press, the radio and the 
cinema have eagerly responded to the demand”’ 
(p. 297)- 

A plan for European peace is not the subject 
of the present volume. But this fact does not 
prevent the author’s making clear his opinion 
that such a plan involves far more than the 
current program of “stopping” Hitler. Nothing 
less than the “integration” of Europe is de- 
manded, however great the obstacles inherent 
in disparate traditions, languages, and cul- 
tures. If political frontiers cannot actually be 
erased, their importance must “by every con- 
ceivable means be diminished.” This is the 
“first requirement of peace and order, admit- 
ting of no exceptions. Nations will disarm only 
when frontiers matter less; and frontiers will 
matter less only as larger spheres of policy are 
made subject to international discussion and 
agreement’”’ (p. 295). 

The author’s concluding paragraph deserves 
quotation in full: “Public opinion and its 
sources are in many countries now centrally 
controlled; it can be roused to frenzy or lulled 
to quiescence at the behest of central authority 
for reasons of state. The democracies pride 
themselves on their freedom from any such 
control. That freedom imposes on them an ex- 
acting degree of self-discipline (of which 
Athens failed), and upon those who influence 
the public mind, a very grave responsibility. 
It is easy to rouse men to the killing point, 
especially when they long to be so roused; it 
is hard and profitless to curb them to the calm 
of understanding, even though their lives de- 
pend upon it” (pp. 297-98). 

A new war underscores Orton’s analysis. 


WILLIAM HABBERTON 
University of Illinois 


Fighting Years. By Oswald Garrison Villard. 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1939. Pp. 529. 
$3.75. 

“It is one of my failings, I know,” writes 
this crusading journalist in his autobiography, 
“but I have never been able to work happily 
with men or women who were incapable of 
hot indignation at something or other.” As 
editor-proprietor of The Evening Post from 
1897 to 1918 and of The Nation from 1918 
to 1933, Mr Villard has worked very happily 
—and courageously—to carry on the liberal- 
democratic tradition inherited from his famous 
abolitionist grandfather, William L. Garrison, 
and seconded by his father. The latter’s suc- 
cess as a railway financier provided the author 
with the early advantages of foreign travel, 
which “knocked out of me the American bump- 
tiousness and spread eaglism which charac- 
terized most Americans at that time”; 
Harvard, especially two graduate years of inti- 
mate contact with Professors Hill, Royce, 
James, George A. Bartlett, and A. B. Hart; and 
finally a journalistic position in the company 
of such stimulating editors as E. L. Godkin, 
Horace White, and Wendell P. Garrison on 
The Evening Post, which his father owned. 

Mr Villard’s keen relish for journalism was 
not based on a desire for power, he writes, but 
“chiefly the thrill of getting the news, of being 
in touch with and recording the daily kaleido- 
scope of public life at home and abroad as 
well as the opportunity to champion reforms.” 
His life-long fight against “cowardice, hypoc- 
risy, greed and human stupidity” has been made 
on a platform winning equally strong friends 
and enemies: “to be opposed to war; to hold no 
hate for any people; to be determined to cham- 
pion a better world; to believe in the equality 
of all men and women; and to be opposed to 
all tyrants and all suppression of liberty and 
conscience and beliefs.” Before the war this 
meant battling for free trade, Negro civic 
equality, woman’s suffrage; against our war 
with Spain and our exploitation of the Philip- 
pines, legislative corruption, and “the Morgan 
type of business methods.” 

The War chapters, however, describe the 
greatest battles of Mr Villard’s journalistic 
career, and are the most absorbing of the book 
both for their intrinsic drama, and their poig- 
nant relevance to our current discussion of 
foreign policy. First he fought to maintain 
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genuine American neutrality, then to keep us 
out of war, and meanwhile he was exposing 
atrocity stories, publicizing the texts of the 
secret treaties, supporting mediation proposals, 
anti-preparedness campaigns, and the cause of 
the conscientious objector. Obviously such a 
course meant social ostracism, personal abuse, 
and finally such financial loss that the Post 
had to be sold. 

It is the author’s opinion that our failure 
to fight for sanctity of international law in 
1916 constitutes one of the greatest reasons 
for its present breakdown. He further main- 
tains that Wilson might have kept us out of 
war, but had “neither the foresight nor the 
courage nor the understanding” to do so; and 
our entry into the war was “the greatest blun- 
der in American history.” A sojourn in Paris 
during the treaty-drafting, and a dramatic se- 
cret trip into blockade-starved, revolution-torn 
Germany, led to the conclusion that Wilson 
was tragically wrong and that the treaty must 
inevitably be defeated. His other post-war bat- 
tles included an effort to allay our red-baiting 
hysteria, a relentless attack on our imperialistic 
Caribbean policy, the endeavor to revive the 
ideas of the New Freedom in the twenties, sup- 
port for La Follette and for Sacco and Vanzetti. 

These fighting years with editorial access to 
the news behind the news brought disillusion- 
ment with the old reform program of changing 
the men instead of fundamental conditions. 
On the other hand, they brought new faith in 
the judgment of the plain people when the 
facts are laid before them, and in the impor- 
tance of that long liberal fight for a better 
America which “has had different names and 
has flown different banners, but whether in 
Wisconsin or Minnesota or New Hampshire or 
California, . . . is ever a striving for popular 
control of the public’s affairs which neither 
treason, nor economic and social stupidity, 
nor the making of war have been able to 
destroy.” 


E. McCiunc FLEMING 
College of the City of New York 


Knowledge for What? The Place of Social 
Science in American Culture. By Robert S. 
Lynd. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1939. Pp. x, 268. $2.50. 


The author of Middletown and Middletown 
in Transition has here set forth a searching and 


incisive appraisal of what we are doing with 
all our new controls over Dame Nature in the 
building of a corresponding culture in Amer- 
ica. It is, in essence, a critique of the social 
sciences in terms of their “lag” in implement- 
ing the new technology through which we 
make our living by a workable rationale of how 
to utilize the new tools effectively, for indi- 
vidual and communal satisfactions in living. 

Dr Lynd tests the traditional concepts and 
symbols of social activity and cohesion by ap- 
plying to them the yardstick of the contem- 
porary patterns of economic and _ political 
institutions and behavior. He begins by point- 
ing out the critical importance of selectivity 
in research—and in teaching—which the social 
scientists exercise. ““The problems they select 
for research determine to considerable extent 
what they teach. And what they teach deter- 
mines to an important degree the outlook of 
their students. . ..” Thus the degree of the 
“lag” depends in the last analysis on the cour- 
age of the teacher in selecting for examination 
and appraisal the really vital social issues in 
the contemporary scene. 

A considerable part of the volume is devoted 
to an analysis of the concept of “culture,” the 
pattern of American culture, and the social 
sciences as tools in the fashioning—and refash- 
ioning—of that culture. The clue to the au- 
thor’s viewpoint is to be found in his acute 
perception of the close relation between bio- 
logical (individual) behavior and the behavior 
patterns of groups in culture-building. He in- 
sists on “rhythm” on the biological level which 
he defines as “the periodicity of energy storage 
and release.” The purely biological needs of 
the individual are today moulded, even “‘co- 
erced,” by “institutionalized” patterns of be- 
havior—like “three meals a day,” “one day of 
rest in seven,” and many more intimate per- 
sonal controls. And so in the culture-pattern 
of the group. “Many of the most acute prob- 
lems in our culture derive from conflicts among 
rhythms, where the rhythms established in one 
institutional area of behavior coerce those in 
another. Thus, the rhythms of family life, often 
including even sexual relations, tend in our 
urban environment to be constrained and inter- 
rupted by the monopolizing time and energy 
demands of work.” 

From this premise, the author proceeds to 
analyze the areas of freedom and “structuring” 
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(institutionalizing) in the contemporary Amer- 
ican culture-pattern. He finds the most rigid 
segments of the pattern in the area of property 
relationships and our ideas about them. The 
latter, inherited from eighteenth-century ideas 
of laissez-faire, no longer conform to the actu- 
alities of large-scale industrial and financial 
organization which has produced real inequal- 
ities in opportunities—and so in rights—be- 
tween the entrepreneur and the worker. And 
other inequalities and coercions, in part de- 
rivative from this, are not taken account of in 
the pattern of ideas by which we seek to bring 
the conditions of living into conformity with 
our emotional and pragmatic needs. 

In a brilliant chapter on “the social sciences 
as tools,” Dr Lynd applies a caustic scalpel to 
the inefficacies of these disciplines in supply- 
ing the basis of data and appraisal for resolving 
the tensions in contemporary society. Each of 
them is subjected to searching—and to this re- 
viewer, persuasive—criticism for their failure 
to deal with the vital issue of bringing our cul- 
ture pattern into perspective with the condi- 
tions of economic and political behavior today. 
The author’s criticism is not the familiar one 
from the left; it reaches deeper to the physical 
and emotional nature of man, is rooted in the 
findings of biology and psychology. If social 
scientists refuse to explore contemporary issues 
in these wider terms and to appraise accepted 
institutional patterns, they become parties to 
the perpetuation of unbalance and ultimately 
of tensions whose only resolution seems to be 
in the arbitrament of force and not of reason. 

Here is a book rich and varied in the texture 
of its thought and the materials out of which 
its sharp insights grow. Here is the distillation 
of a mature and cultured mind which has kept 
close to the realities of living in our many- 
sided American Middletown. For the teacher of 
the social studies it is as nearly a “must” book 
as any that has appeared in recent decades. 

PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Queens College 
New York City 


An Outline of the Principles of Sociology. 
Edited by Robert E. Park. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1939. Pp. vi, 353. Cloth 
$2.00, paper $1.00. 

This little book, one of the “College Outline 

Series,” aims to present in brief form the basic 

materials and viewpoints of sociology as a field 


of knowledge. That is at once an opportunity 
and a disappointment. There are some data 
which may not lend themselves readily to 
streamlining and maybe those of sociology are 
cases in point. Perhaps, also, the difficulty is 
not inherent. 

The authorship of the book is on the whole 
imposing—the majority are eminent American 
sociologists, but as is so often the case with 
joint authorships the results are less imposing 
than the list of co-authors. For example, on page 
13 such technical concepts and terms as 
“mores,” “primary groups,” “social controls,” 
“functionary association,” and others are em- 
ployed, the author apparently being quite ob- 
livious to the fact that these pivotal terms and 
concepts are not defined for the reader until 
from fifty to two hundred pages further in the 
book. “Cultural lag” is used a hundred or more 
pages before “culture” is defined. Perhaps the 
chapters were not intended to be read con- 
secutively, but, if not, then in what order? 

Another matter which is almost certain to 
lead to confusion is beginning the book with a 
section on Social Problems. Sociologists, not to 
a man of course, are struggling to free the dis- 
cipline from the notion that sociology is the 
study of social problems by insisting in word 
and deed that sociology is the study of human 
beings in association in which the normal, the 
prosaic, and the conventional is quite as im- 
portant as the pathological, the maladjusted, 
and the deviant. Nor is the lame explanation 
that, ‘Social Problems, therefore, constitute 
the natural introduction to more detailed and 
systematic studies of the typical” very convinc- 
ing or even accurate. In taking this position 
the authors are definitely running counter to 
the evident trend in American sociology and 
especially in intreductory textbook writing 
and college teaching. 

Many—perhaps most—sociologists will won- 
der, also, why the concept “culture” is intro- 
duced in Part III after cultural phenomena 
and terminology are discussed for 175 pages. 
(This is especially important since the scien- 
tific use of the word is so different from the 
popular usage.) Even then, culture is discussed 
in connection with race, implying tacitly 
thereby that it is somehow more closely related 
to race than to ecology, social problems, or 
collective behavior! The total effect is mis- 
leading as well as confusing. 
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The materials included are with the above 
exceptions more or less conventional for intro- 
ductory works: culture, race, human ecology, 
collective behavior, institutions, social prob- 
lems. The book is on the whole well written 
and above average for an “outline.” The bib- 
liographies are probably adequate. 

Joun F. CuBer 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


Our Changing Social Order. By Ruth W. 
Gavian, A. A. Gray, and Ernest R. Groves. 
Boston: Heath, 1939. Rev. ed. Pp. x, 682, vii. 
$1.80. 


This social studies text for advanced high 
school classes is a revision of a book that has 
found wide acceptance. It is essentially a prob- 
lems of democracy text, with sociology as its 
point of departure. Since problems texts ap- 
parently must have either sociology, politics, 
or economics as their basis, sociology would 
seem to be the logical choice, since it serves 
best to introduce the student to the broader 
aspects of society and its problems. 

This revision differs from its predecessor 
primarily in having new chapters on public 
opinion, democracy and dictatorship, agricul- 
ture, and alcohol as a cause of maladjustment, 
together with refinements in organization and 
language. 

The basic point of view is well summarized 
in this sentence from the preface: “Consistent 
effort has been made to select material that will 
help the student improve his own social ad- 
justments. The first five units are designed to 
show him how to use in his daily life the basic 
principles of sociology, psychology, and mental 
hygiene. The authors believe that the study of 
such subjects in high school can and should 
prepare the individual to live more intelli- 
gently. It goes without saying that only those 
who can handle their personal problems effec- 
tively are likely to contribute to the solution 
of social problems.” 

Those parts of the book in which this dec- 
laration of faith is applied are the best and 
constitute this text’s distinctive contribution. 
In discussing the field of current social prob- 
lems the authors are not nearly so effective. 
On the other hand, their analysis of the scien- 
tific attitude, the difficulties of straight think- 
ing, and the factors that influence personality 
development and the orientation of the indi- 


vidual to his social environment are excellent 
and are the type of thing that every high school 
student should be exposed to at some time or 
other. 

The problem of alcohol is handled with re- 
straint. The authors have skilfully avoided the 
use of the “scare” technique. Likewise the 
chapters on money management, problems of 
the consumer and recreation are good and con- 
tain valuable material. 

The chapters on political parties, democracy, 
and war seem weak by comparison. The ma- 
terial on labor problems seems particularly 
weak. At least one reader thought it unfortu- 
nate that the authors chose to neglect the sex 
side of the marriage problem, that they did not 
give more attention to socialism and com- 
munism as significant political theories, that 
they dismissed the cooperative movement so 
briefly, that they omitted all reference to in- 
dustrial democracy in their discussion of labor 
problems and of prison reform in their treat- 
ment of crime. In all fairness however, it should 
be emphasized that no one book can include 
everything and still be usable for high school 
classes. 

To one who has been teaching current prob- 
lems on the secondary level from the problem 
approach with emphasis on the controversial, 
the treatment of many subjects seemed to lack 
“punch.” The controversial aspects of such 
topics especially as socialized medicine, hous- 
ing, labor, and agriculture were either 
markedly toned down or omitted entirely. The 
student would never learn from this book that 
the National Labor Relations Board or the 
New Deal’s agricultural policy have been the 
occasion for much heated difference of opinion. 

But it all depends on what one wants in a 
problems text. It is this reviewer’s conviction 
that problems of democracy and related sub- 
jects cannot be successfully taught by using 
only one book as a text. If a basal text is to be 
used, however, as a starting point, this is one 
of the best available. 


James E. Downes 
High School 
Summit, New Jersey 


Economics and Society. By John F. Cronin. 
New York: American Book, 1939. Pp. xvii, 
456. $2.50. 

While this is a college text in economics, it 
is not one in the traditional form. Dr Cronin 
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has shown great insight in dealing with our 
economic society, and has been descriptive, real- 
istic, analytical, and critical. He has called 
black, black, and white, white. In the foot- 
notes, bibliographies, and in the text and con- 
notation he has shown himself familiar with 
the best recent literature in the field. There are 
few quotations, but these are well chosen to 
make the point, such as the description of the 
Mohawk Valley Formula (pp. 214-216) and 
quotation from Henry George (pp. 293-94). 
He quotes often from the Papal Encyclicals. 

The first part of the book (pp. 3-194) is de- 
scriptive, analytical, and critical; it covers such 
topics as factors affecting wealth and its dis- 
tribution; individualism; legal phases of prop- 
erty, persons, and corporations; competition; 
prices; cycles; democratic economic systems; 
and authoritarian economic systems. In this and 
elsewhere he points out the ideals and teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church concerning our 
economic system. 

In the second part (pp. 199-416) he deals 
with such special problems as labor, consumers, 
public finance, agriculture, international trade, 
money and banking, investment and specula- 
tion, and public utilities. 


At the end of each chapter there is a useful 
classified bibliography. There is also a good 
classified bibliography of eleven pages in an 
appendix, a detailed index and an extended 
table of contents. Full use has been made of 
excellent charts and graphs. 

Some of the many topics treated admirably 
are: Individualism and Collectivism, Admin- 
istered Prices, Cycles, Insecurity, Cooperation, 
Public Finance, Money as a Product of Bank- 
ing, Capitalism, and The Quantity Theory 
of Money. 

Dr Cronin shows definite attitudes on pub- 
lic questions. He favors Fascism over Soviet- 
ism. He advocates much self-government in 
economic affairs (p. viii), at the same time be- 
lieving that “The state is bound to seek the 
general welfare” (p. 410) without engaging in 
trivialities. “The worker has a right, in strict 
justice, to a family living wage” (p. 170). Cap- 
italism is treated as a philosophy of life rather 
than as a mode of economic organization 
(p. 24). The ethics of liberal capitalism result in 
fraud, pauperization, waste, and corruption 
(pp. 148-49, 156). The courts hamper the state 
by zealously applying the Bill of Rights to cor- 
porations as persons (pp. 149-50). While Fas- 
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cism improves the material welfare of the 
subjects (p. 178), Sovietism is inefficient, tyran- 
nical, based on fear, and inferior (pp. 189-90). 

One may question the nature of value (p. 
68); one may doubt whether rigidly high prices 
leave the economic system in a state resembling 
rigor mortis (p. 105). But one will be stimulated 
by the author’s views on the quantity theory of 
money, the causes of the business cycle, and 
the philosophical and critical approach to an 
understanding of our economic institutions. 
Recent federal legislation is well digested, inte- 
grated, and evaluated, and the style is excellent. 
It will merit use as a text where a non- 
traditional text is wanted. 


WALpo F. MITCHELL 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 


The Improvement of Teaching in the Second- 
ary Schools. By Frank A. Butler. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xi, 381. 
$3.00. 


The author, an associate professor of edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania State College, wrote this 
book for prospective teachers, and it is a good 
book for persons about to enter the teaching 
profession. But it is just as good a book, per- 
haps better, for those teachers now in service 
who entered the profession fifteen or more 
years ago. It is a good book because it focuses 
attention on a small number of basic principles 
(eight to be exact), and it justifies these not 
only upon the known laws of psychology but 
also upon a philosophical interpretation of the 
function of the teacher in society. Obviously 
Professor Butler views teaching not so much 
as a science, but as an art based upon science. 

In this book the term “principle” does not 
mean a technical trick of the trade but “a re- 
sponsibility of teacher to pupil” as found in 
the typical high school situation. The pupil is 
entitled to have these responsibilities fulfilled, 
and a functioning society requires that they be 
carried out. Professor Butler groups these re- 
sponsibilities into two divisions. The first di- 
vision consists of those “principles” which must 
be carried out if action in the classroom by a 
teacher is to produce anything which is really 
learned by the pupils in that classroom; these 
are: (1) the objectives should be most worth- 
while; (2) learning should be unitary (organ- 
ized on a unit of learning basis); (3) pupils 
learn by self-activity, but this activity should 


be psychologically sound; (4) self-activity 
should be in fullest agreement with the types 
of learning involved in attaining the objec. 
tives; and (5) the energy of pupils should be 
released so that they apply themselves to the 
utmost. The qualifications in these statements 
of principles demonstrates a refreshing bal- 
ance—there should be self-activity but it should 
be psychologically sound. Activity should be in 
agreement with the types of learning involved 
depending upon the nature of the material to 
be learned and the kind of objective to be at- 
tained. It is refreshing to find Professor Butler 
constantly deciding specific and detailed teach- 
ing technique upon the basis of why the lesson 
(or the facts, or laws, or ideas) is taught. He 
asks the question “Why do we have teachers?” 
and in the remainder of the book he constantly 
assumes that it is because the teacher has some- 
thing important to do for the pupil and for 
society; what that is must be always in mind 
for each thing “taught”; what that is will de- 
termine what to teach and how to go about 
doing it. 

His second division of “principles” may be 
considered as functions of the first five, but in 
addition they are “principles” in and of them- 
selves because they heighten the effectiveness 
of the good teaching that should take place if 
the first five are followed. In this division he 
lists three: teaching should provide for indi- 
vidual differences; teaching should be diag- 
nostic and remedial; the physical and social 
environment for learning should be ideal. 

This book is good not only because it shows 
the relation between aims of education and 
psychological laws, and because it has a bal- 
anced point of view, but also because it aims 
to be a practical book. Many typical classroom 
problems and situations are presented and the 
eight principles concretely applied to their so- 
lution. The book contains many specific things 
to do, and contrasts bad and good methods in 
particular situations. These should prove to be 
warnings and tools for young teachers, and 
criteria for self-analysis for teachers in the pro- 
fession some time. 

The book might have been more specific as 
to how individual differences are determined, 
but perhaps the author considers this the 
province of the administrator and his special 
assistants. Social studies teachers might wish a 
more elaborate treatment of organizing a unit- 
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of-learning, but this book is not just for them 
but for all teachers in high schools, and there 
is much in the book to start and orient efficient 
work in unit organization. 

The reviewer hopes that administrators and 
supervisors will also read the book to the end 
that more provision will be made for those 
teaching tools and situations which the teacher 
needs in order to do good work, and to the end 
that teachers’ work will not be judged too much 
on a basis of “efficient routine.” 


KENNETH E. GELL 
Washington High School 
Rochester, New York 


The Saber-Tooth Curriculum: Including Other 
Lectures in the History of Paleolithic Edu- 
cation. New York: McGraw Hill, 1939. Pp. 
xlii, 139. $1.00. 


The Saber-Tooth Curriculum, a satire on 
educators, consists of a series of lectures on 
the history of paleolithic education delivered 
by a fictitious Professor J. Abner Peddiwell 
while he drinks tequila daisies at a Tijuana 
bar (Time, March 13, 1939). 

As a partial characterization, the foregoing is 
excellent. While it is true that, under the guise 
of an elaboration of a mythical stone-age peda- 
gogical system, Dr Harold Benjamin—presum- 
ably—sets forth certain shamanistic aspects of 
modern institutionalized education with its 
ritualized pedantries, it is also true that in the 
course of the later “lectures” he deals with those 
general economic conditions resulting in a 
paradox of the present, “starvation in the midst 
of plenty.” By means of this allegorical excur- 
sion into the remote past, institutionalized edu- 
cation is seen as a part of the prevailing scheme 
of exploitation and special privilege. 

The earliest schools, according to Professor 
Peddiwell, arose in response to certain felt 
needs. It appears that the chief articles of diet 
at the beginning of the paleolithic age were 
fish and the flesh of the diminutive primeval 
horse. It also appears that the most dreaded 
creature of that era was the saber-tooth tiger. 
Hence, naturally enough, these earliest schools 
taught the eminently practical subjects of fish 
grabbing, horse clubbing, and tiger scaring. 
Gradually, however, the nacessity for these sub- 
jects, or activities, disappeared. The more agile 
types of fish only having survived, hooks and 
nets had to be devised for fish catching. With 
the extinction of the diminutive equines, horse 


clubbing became obsolete. The onset of the 
ice age destroyed virtually all saber-tooth 
tigers, and thus tiger scaring no longer re- 
mained within the realm of the practical arts. 
Fish grabbing, horse clubbing, and tiger scar- 
ing continued upon the curriculum, neverthe- 
less. As there were no fish slow enough to be 
caught by hand, no horses of suitable size for 
clubbing, and no tigers to scare, these activities 
were taught by simulation. The children prob- 
ably enjoyed the tiger scaring simulation most, 
as this involved the use of lighted torches. 
The teachers of the period, while readily ad- 
mitting that their subjects possessed no direct 
practical worth, at the same time insisted upon 
the high disciplinary value of their offerings. 
This, of course, was a rationalization. The 
underlying cause for the continuance of the 
“saber-tooth curriculum” was that the teachers, 
wishing to maintain their privileged status and 
being unskilled in anything excepting their 
trinity of subjects, asserted that their particu- 
lar pedagogic scheme afforded the only genu- 
ine education. Ultimately, it came about that 
no one was permitted to teach who had not 
earned a required number of credits (fish-eats) 
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in fish grabbing, horse clubbing, and tiger 
scaring. 

The intellectual sterility of all this became 
apparent to many, and a progressive educa- 
tional movement began. Children were to learn 
to do by actual doing. Fish were placed in 
tanks and children were encouraged to at- 
tempt the catching of real fish. By a fish- 
stunning technique, the process was facilitated. 
When the fish were no longer usable for labora- 
tory purposes, they were available for food. 
This very useful culmination commended it- 
self to the thrifty. 

Tiger scaring, like horse clubbing, appeared 
likely to remain merely a matter of simulation, 
until the discovery far in the south of two sur- 
viving saber-tooths. True, the animals were de- 
crepit specimens, but they could be made to 
serve the purposes of the school. In teaching 
tiger scaring, argued the more progressive edu- 
cators of the old stone age, it is helpful to have 
a real tiger available. So the decrepit tigers 
were secured at public expense and within the 
confines of a cage gave the much-desired oppor- 
tunity for laboratory practice in the art of tiger 
scaring. 

The general trend of the volume has now 


been sufficiently indicated. If not taken too seri- 
ously, the Peddiwell “lectures” may be con- 
sidered within the category of constructive 
criticism. They are worthy of a Dean Swift. 
J. F. SANTEE 


Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth 


The National Mind: English, French, German. 
By Michael Demiashkevich. New York: 
American Book, 1938. Pp. xii, 508. $3.50. 


In this volume three studies in the field of 
comparative national psychology are presented. 
The author, a graduate of the former Imperial 
Historico-Philological Institute of Petrograd, 
and before his death a member of the faculty of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, holds 
that the cultural, rather than the biological, 
heritage is principally responsible for the psy- 
chological differentiation of the peoples some of 
whose behavior characteristics he has sought to 
delineate. As to the biological heritage of the 
English, he quotes Defoe’s lines: 

Thus from a mixture of all kinds began 

That heterogeneous thing, an Englishman (p. 3). 
Of the French, he writes: 

It is not our purpose to trace the obscure blood strains 


of this cosmopolite of nations; but to discover the na- 
tional individuality beneath the personal variations 
which still bespeak the blood of Celt, Roman, and Frank, 
of Goth, Hun, Norman, and Saracen. We seek to read 
the French mind beneath the biological puzzle of bloods; 
we shall try to seize the true face of France—as an 
ethnic-psychological group—her distinctive system of 
tastes, inclinations, memories, loyalties, aspirations, and 
beliefs (pp. 181-2). 

And, in the words of Nietzsche, he describes 
the Germans as a people “made up of the most 
extraordinary mixing and mingling of races, 
perhaps even with a preponderance of the pre- 
Aryan element” (pp. 337-8). 

Some may be inclined to think that of the 
three portrayals of “national mind” the one 
dealing with England is best. Demiashkevich 
undoubtedly likes the English. While represent- 
ing the Englishman as consistently inconsistent, 
he reveals the sterling qualities which more 
than counterbalance the idiosyncracies. “Be 
British and keep cool,” we are given to under- 
stand, is the slogan which affords a clue to much 
that at first appears incomprehensible in Eng- 
lish character (pp. 11-12). 

When a proper Britisher has spent some years in a 
snug English neighborhood without committing the 
indiscretion of addressing his neighbors, he is mentioned 
by them as “a nice quiet chap” (p. 93). 

One of H. G. Wells’ Englishmen is quoted as 
remarking: “Nobody planned the British 
estate system; nobody planned the confounded 
Constitution” (p. 139). 

The discussion of the British institution of 
royalty and the observations on the Battle of 
Jutland are particularly good. 

Rationalism, in a particular sense, is assumed 
to be the most prominent characteristic of 
French national psychology (p. 182). The writ- 
ings of representative French thinkers are cited 
in support of this assumption that to the 
French, reason is the only dependable regulator 
of life. Attention is called to the fact that France 
is alone in the custom of christening her war 
vessels with the names of her intellectuals. In 
the French navy are active units bearing the 
names of Diderot, Voltaire, Condorcet, and 
Ernest Renan (p. 190). The British navy does 
not attempt to honor such names as Shake- 
speare, Milton, Locke, and Berkeley, nor does 
the German navy give recognition to the careers 
of Leibnitz, Kant, Goethe, and Schiller. 

This very devotion of the French to reason, 
however, may often lead to illogical action in 
the face of actual situations such as the exigen- 
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cies of political affairs. For instance, the author 
informs us, each of the sixteen parties repre- 
sented in the French parliament has its own 
obviously “rationalistic’ doctrine which it 
would apply in the most “reasonable” manner 
to the solution of governmental problems (p. 
245). 

A. Lawrence Lowell is quoted to the effect 
that: “To the Frenchman, public questions 
have an absolute, rather than a relative or prac- 
tical bearing, and therefore he cares more for 
principles and opinions than for facts” (p. 244). 

Coexistent with this divisive “rationalism” 
of French political life is a strong nationalism 
which makes for solidarity. Rationally or irra- 
tionally, the French are fired with patriotic 
ardor in no less degree than are their neighbors 
(Pp. 333): 

As for the Germans, an interpretation is of- 
fered in these words: 

Believing in the existence of two German souls, which 
Goethe discerned as lodged side by side in the German 
breast, we are convinced that one of these is “totali- 
tarianism,” and the other is “infinitism.” The former 
consists in the desire for worldly oneness, or wholeness; 


this desire expresses itself in the individual’s identify- 
ing himself with, or plunging into, an earthly interest 
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or task or goal. “Infinitism,” on the other hand, con- 
sists in the other-worldly longing for the infinite, the 
yearning to embrace the truth and being of the divine. 
The inner life of the typical German and of the German 
nation as a whole seems to move alternatively around 
these two basic axes; this movement possesses a greater 
depth and impetus than is the case with any other 
nation. The alternation in question . . . is uneven in 
duration and unforeseeable, except for the inevitable 


reappearance of each (pp. 338-39). 
This alleged dualism of the German mind is 


. said to be functioning at all times. The epochs 


of German history are characterized either by 
“totalitarianism” or “infinitism” as one or the 
other of the motivating forces predominates. 
This alternation, the author believes, has a 
tendency to run counter to the general trend of 
human thought at a given time (p. 413). The 
strength of the Nazi movement is attributed to 
the “harnessing of ‘infinitism’ to the chariot of 
‘totalitarianism’ ” (p. 420). 

Demiashkevich inquires whether Hitler’s as- 
cendancy is due to “tricking a nation, depressed 
with political and economic miseries,” or 
whether this success is 
that of a man who picked up a political opportunity 


that was around the corner but could not be picked up 
except by someone risen from the ranks, someone am- 
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bitious, peculiarly gifted, and generally eligible to be 
accepted by the totalitarian popular masses as genuinely 
one of themselves and yet their natural superior, “ 
the living unknown soldier” worthy to be invested with 
the supreme command? (pp. 427-28.) 

At any rate, according to the author, the Nazi 
regime utilizes the method which German lead- 


ers have formerly employed. 

This method, designed to achieve national singleness 
of purpose, consists in removing at least temporarily, 
the fundamental dualism and discord of the German 
mind by marrying “infinitism” to “totalitarianism” (p. 
428). 

This book by Demiashkevich is one of the 
American Education Series, of which George 
Drayton Strayer is general editor. 

J. F. Santee 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth 
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